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TO     THE 


EDITOR. 


SIR, 

WH  E  N  I  fent  you  thofe  Papers,1 
I  was  fo  far  from  thinking  any 
Preface  or  Introduction  to  the 
Subjedt  neceflary,  that  I  look'd  upon  the  Pa- 
pers themfelves  as  no  more  than  an  Intro- 
duction to  what  might  be  faid  upon  it.  As 
to  the  general  Turn  of  Prefaces  they  may  be 
only  confider'd  as  having  given  the  Author  an 
Opportunity,  under  pretence  of  an  Apology 
for  his  Writings,  to  addrefs  a  Dedication  to 
himfelf.  But  as  the  Author  would  be  name- 
lefs,  this  part  becomes  lefs  needful :  he  rather 
wifhes,  in  what  rcfpe&s  himfelf,  that  his 
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Life  in  the  whole  courfe  of  it  (hould  be  led 
as  it  were  by  Stealth. 

Maluit  &  mutas  agitare  inglorius  artes— 
And  as  to  the  Papers,  if  they  have  nothing 
in  them  worth  an  idle  half-hour's  reading, 
I  fhou'd  be  forry  to  fee  them  reduced  ftill 
lower,  and  need  the  Recommendation  of  a 
Preface. 

But  I  am  aware  that  when  I  acquaint  the 
Reader  with  the  Subject,  the  Doctrine  of 
them  will  appear  fo  unpopular  as  to  need  a 
great  deal  of  Apology  :  yet  I  cannot  but  ap- 
prehend, that  that  Spirit  of  Licentioufne  fs, 
which  makes  fuch  an  Undertaking  fo  unpo- 
pular, makes  it  fall  more  ufeful  and  more 
neceflary  :  and  be  this  my  Apology. 

It  hath  been  long  the  Fafhion  (for  there  is 
as  much  a  Fafhion  in  Thinking  as  in  Drefs) 
to  treat,  under  a  pretended  Zeal  for  Liberty, 
the  Imperium  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  loofen 
all  the  Ties  of  it,  and  to  difunite  and  diftract 
all  the  Orders  and  Connexions  of  which  it 
fubfifts.  And  this  is  done  not  by  a  few,  or 
any  one  Party  or  Faction,  but  fo  univerfally, 
that  thefe  Politicks  become  the  Maxims  to 
which  all  refer,  and  the  Principles  from 
which  all  reafon  and  act,  that  reafon  or  act 
opon  any  Principles  at  all,     In  oppofition  to 
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thefe  mifchievous  Errors,  I  have  endeavour'd 
to  inquire  how  far,  upon  the  fame  Principles 
of  Liberty,  the  Injuries  offer'd  to  Government 
may  be  repair'd  ;  how  that  Impcrium,  that 
Tafyg  £  kut^cmtis  r?,g  Hotels —  that  particular 
Frame  of  Orders  and  Subordinations, 
of  which  a  Government  is  compofed,  may 
be  ftrengthned  and  refitted ;  How  thofe  fe- 
veral  Orders  may  be  reftor'd  to  their  Ranks, 
and  the  feveral  Subordinations  again  connected 
under  their  refpedive  Commands,  fo  as  to 
form  one  Whole  capable  of  receiving  and  being 
actuated  by  one  united  a£iuati?jg  Spirit  which 
is  appointed  by  All.  And  this  by  endeavoring 
in  a  curfory  manner  (for  the  Papers  I  fent 
you  are  but  an  Epitome  of  what  I  had  put  to- 
gether upon  this  Subjedt)  to  give  fuch  an  ac- 
count of  this  Impire,  as  being  drawn  from 
Nature  and  Facl  will  (hew  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  artificial  Form  fram'd  and  made  up  any 
how  at  the  Will  of  every  Legiflator,  but  an 
affual  natural  Syftem  arifing  by  the  Vigor 
of  natural  Principles  from  that  Balance  of 
Property,  which  is  founded  in  the  Scite  and 
Circumftances  of  each  People  and  their 
Country. 

Now  here  is  the  Point  that  needs  moft  Ex- 
planation, and  which  I  am  lead  able  to  give. 
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For  by  founding  the  Balance  of  Power  in  the 
Influence  of  the  Balance  of  Property,  I  may 
feem  to  defend  profefledly  that  Syftem  of 
Corruption  fo  generally  pradtifed  and  fo  juftly 
decried.  I  can  only  anfwer,  that  Nature 
gives  good  and  falutary  Means  which  Man 
mifapplies  ;  the  very  Minerals  and  Vegetables 
which  Nature  gives  for  Ufe  and  Health,  the 
perverfe  Art  of  Man  can  render  deadly  and  de- 
ftru&ive.  Thus  in  the  Cafe  before  us,  Nature 
points  out  the  Ways  of  Peace  and  good  Policy  \ 
but  Man,  ever  labouring  out  of  Good  ftill  to 
find  means  of  Evil,  deviates  into  Error  and 
Confufion.  If  I  were  acquainted  with  the 
Methods  of  Adminiflrations  I  could  point  out 
how  far  the  true  and  legal  Influence  extends, 
and  where  its  Abufe,  that  Syftem  of  Corruption, 
begins,— But  I,  who  am  uniriftrufted  in  the 
refined  Policies  of  States,  I,  who  never  faw  a 
Court,  cannot  do  this — I  wifh  I  could — Then 
might  I  cafily  obviate  all  Imputation  which 
may  be  laid  upon  me  for  this  Doctrine.  Yet 
thus  far  I  am  certain,  that  they  are  as  different 
as  Light  and  Darknefs ;  and  that  the  one  is 
abfolutely  true,  legal  and  neceflary,  the  other 
falfe,   unjuftifiable  and  de (tractive. 

Altho*    this    be    far    beyond    my  Power 
and  Province,  yet  it  will  be  well  worth  any 
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Patriot  Prince's  while  to  confider  this  Di- 
ftinftion.  For  altho'  to  govern  by  Corruption, 
as  a  Syftcm,  is  not  only  foolifh  and  wicked, 
but  impoflible,  becaufe  fuch  Corruption  de- 
ftroys  that  plaftic  Quality  of  the  Individual  by 
which  he  is  capable  of  Government ;  yet  to 
adhere  to  this  natural  and  conftitutional  In- 
fluence will  alway  be  found  true  and  good 
Policy.  For  any  Power  without  this  Ba- 
lance in  its  Favour,  will  be  an  empty  Word 
and  nothing  more  ;  and  wherever  this  Balance 
fails,  or  is  not  attended  to,  there  will  fuch 
Power  proportionably  fink,  or  all  be  in  Con- 
fufion  ;  and  fince  this  hath  fail'd  all  hath  been 
in  Confufion ;  except  in  that  glorious  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth \  the  Policy  of  whofe  wife 
Minifters  had  the  happy  Succefs  to  fupply 
its  Defe&s,  and  by  fuch  Meafures  as  hath 
render'd  that  Reign,  as  Mr.  Harrington  fays, 
a  mere  Romance  of  Love  Intrigues  betwixt 
the  Throne  and  People.  And  that  we  are 
now  in  Peace  is  owing  to  that  Policy  which 
hath  again  reftor'd  this  Strength  by  an  arti- 
ficial Balance  created  in  its  Favour.  How 
far  indeed  artful  Minifters  may  at  times  have 
been  tempted,  to  mix  with  it  the  undue  In- 
fluence of  Corruption,  is  much  beyond  my 
Knowledge  to  apprehend ;  yet  fure  it  hath 
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more  the  Look  of  good  Policy  to  fuffer  the 
Tares  a  while  to  grow  up  with  the  good  Seed, 
than  with  an  hafty  Hand  without  Diftin&ion 
to  root  up  all  together. 

But  there  remains  Matter  of  ftill  greater 
Objection  to  thefe  Papers,  namely,  that  the 
Dodrine  advane'd  in  them,  is  directly  the 
reverfe  of  thofe  Sentiments  which  have  lately 
been  taught  the  World  by  the  beft  Writer, 
and  moft  able  Statefman  that  this  Age  hath 
feen,  and  who  from  the  greateft  political  Ex- 
perience muft  have  the  real  precife  Claim  to 
writing  from  Nature  and  Fad:.  Who  fays, 
that  Heaven  hath  pointed  out  the  few  choice 
Spirits  of  fuperior  Parts  to  be  the  Governors 
of  Mankind.  If  thefe  Notions  are  fo  different, 
which  I  cou'd  wifh  and  even  hope  they  are 
not  j  the  firft,  and  I  think  the  principal  thing 
which  I  muft  fay  for  myfelf  is,  that  thefe 
Papers  were  not  written  with  any  Affectation 
of  entering  the  Lifts  with  fo  known  and  great 
a  Name,  but  were  drawn  up  fome  Years  ago, 
merely  for  Self-amufement,  and  my  own  pri- 
vate Inftrudion;  and  the  Defign  of  publishing 
them,  tho'  it  hath  been  fince  determin'd,  was 
thought  of  long  before  I  ever  faw  or  heard 
the  leaft  of  thefe  Letters.  But  I  can  hope, 
and  imagine  I  even  fee,  that  they  do  not  dif- 
fer 
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fer  fo  widely.  For  tho'  it  be  this  noble 
Author's  Sentiments,  it  is  the  refting  of  the 
Etherial  Spirit  on  the  Heads  of  the  few  of 
fuperior  Parts  that  points  out  their  general 
Dejiination -y  yet  'tis  their  refpeffive  Scite  and 
Circum/iances  in  political  Life,  that  (hows 
their  particular  Dejiination.  Which  peculiar 
Situation  I  fuppofe  to  be  determin'd  by  the 
working  of  another  Spirit,  I  mean  T!hat  which 
is  refpe&ively  effential  to  every  Imperium. 
To  find  out  which  Situation,  where  a  Man 
may  and  can  a£t  with  the  greateft  Exertion  of 
his  Abilities,  is,  by  the  by,  one  of  the  grand 
Secrets  of  Life. 

Yet  as  the  Principles  advane'd  in  thefc 
Papers  feem  to  contradidl  thofe  of  this  noble 
Author,  I,  namelefs  thing  as  I  am,  fhould 
think  it  the  higheft  Prefumption,  to  oppofe 
them  with  any  Authority  that  fhould  difgrace 
him  in  the  Comparifon  ;  and  when  I  cannot 
but  adhere  to  thofe  I  have  efpous'd,  'tis  be- 
caufe  Hiftory  tells  me,  that  all  the  great 
Legislators  and  Founders  of  Governments  in 
ancient  Policy  have  adted  on  thefe  Principles ; 
becaufe  all  the  ancient  Writers  too  on  thefe 
Matters  have  reafon'd  from  the  fame.  And 
becaufe  in  all  free  Governments,  Men  and 
Societies  of  Men  of  Property  have  been  ever 
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jealous  of  Men  of  Parts,  and  have  ever  ob- 
jected againft  fuch  taking  the  Lead  meerly  in 
right  of  Genius,  and  ufurping  the  Manage- 
ment of  a  Property  which  they  have  no  fhare 
in  -y  in  fuch  Cafes  the  Proprietors  are  apt  to 
prefume  (tho*  probably  at  the  fame  Time 
confeious  of  an  Inferiority  of  Parts)  that  they 
are  fufficiently  well  apprized  of  the  true  In- 
tereft  of  their  own  Property,  to  be  able  to 
manage  it  themfelves,  and  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  be  ft  Purpofes. 

And  when  I  fay  further,  that  free  Govern- 
ments do  not  only  take  their  Rife  from  thefe 
Principles,  but  ought  to  be  and  can  only  be 
adminifter'd  on  thefe  Maxims,  'tis  becaufe  I 
am  taught  that  in  thofe  Governments,  of 
whofe  political  State  there  is  any  account, 
this  was  their  Policy  and  Method  of  Admini- 
ftration  ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Athenian, 
and  throughout  the  Roman  Hiftory.  And 
becaufe  in  the  very  Cafe  fuppos'd,  in  the 
Idea  of  the  Patriot  Prince,  I  read  that  T. 
^uinciius  acted  upon  thefe  Principles:  and 
fure  no  Statefman  here,  of  the  firft  Magni- 
tude, will  think  he  fuffers  by  the  Competition 
of  fuch  illuflrious  Examples.  But  if  we  con- 
fider  the  Conduct  of  thefe  two  great  Men 
more  near,  it  may  throw  a  better  Light  on 
i  the 
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the  Subject  in  general.  The  noble  Author  of 
the  Idea  of  a  Patriot  Prince,  fuppofes  a  cor- 
rupted, felf-interefted,  licentious  People,  loft 
to  all  Senfe  of  Virtue  and  all  Shame,  profli- 
gate, prodigal,  venal,  this  is  the  Evil.  ■  ■ 
He  fuppofes  a  Patriot  Prince  to  be  rais'd  up  by 
fome  good  Providence  to  govern  this  People, 
this  is  the  Bleffing  and  Remedy. — The  Cafe 
in  which  T*.  ^uinclius^  no  lefs  a  Patriot 
Prince,  was  employ'd,  is  precifely  the  fame. 
Pergit  ire  in  Jbeffaliam,  ubi  non  liberandae 
modo  civitates  eranty  fed  ex  omni  coliuvione 
&  confujione  in  aliquant  tolerabilem  formam 
redigendce.  nee  enim  temporum  modo  vitiis, 
ac  violentid  &  licenfid  regid  turbati  eranty  fed 
inquieto  etiam  ingenio  gentis  ;  nee  Comitia, 
nee  Conventum,  nee  Concilium  ullum,  non  per 
feditionem  ac  tumultum,  jam  inde  a  principioy 
ad  nojlram  ufque  cetatem  traducentes.  Now 
the  Conduct  recommended  to  the  Patriot 
Prince  is,  to  form  to  himfelf  an  Admini- 
ftration  of  fuch  who  have  a  larger  Portion 
of  the  etherial  Spirit,  without  any  regard  to 
the  Confideration  of  what  Channel  and  in 
what  Hands  the  Balance  of  Property  and 
Power  lyes,  and  to  call  back  the  Government 
to  its  firft  Principles,  by  reftoring  a  consti- 
tutional Spirit  among  the  People,  refting  his 
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Caufe  the  while  on  theconftitutional  Strength 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Concurrence  of  the 
People.  If  here  we  are  to  underftand  the 
Power  of  fuperior  Parts,  in  Contradiftin&ion 
to  the  Influence  of  the  Balance  of  Property  : 
and  if  the  Maxims  explain'd  in  the  following 
Papers,  and  confirm'd  by  thefe  Authorities 
be  true  :  then  the  Principles  on  which  thefe 
Letters  are  form'd,  and  the  Meafures  recom- 
mended to  the  Patriot  Prince,  inftead  of  heal- 
ing, uniting  and  reftoring,  do  feem  more  likely 
to  run  all  into  Party  and  Diffraction  :  and 
to  hazard  and  betray  any  Impire  that  wou'd 
govern  itfelf  by  them.  For  the  conftitutional 
Strength  of  any  Impire,  coniifts  in  nothing 
but  in  the  Concurrence  of  the  People :  vis 
cmnis  in  confenfu  obedientium,  and  where  the 
Conftitution  is  perverted  and  broke  in  up- 
on, and  the  People  corrupted,  the  People 
become  incapable  of  this  conftitutional  Con- 
currence, according  to  the  Maxim  of  Fidvius 
F/accus,  fine  Imperio  Multitudinem,  nullius  rei 
inter  fe  foci  am,  adconfenfum  inhahilem.  So  this 
only  Support,  on  which  he  muft  reft  his  Caufe, 
becomes  a  very  broken  Reed  ;  and  if  this 
Power  fails,  the  Thought  of  governing  fuch  a 
People,  in  fuch  Circumftances,  with  any  other 
good  Spirit,  will  be  like  the  vifionary  City  of 
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Philofophers,  quam  docli  fngunt  magis  quam 
norunt.     Unlefs,  as  Livy  fays,  we  can  fup- 
pofe  the  People  wife  in  the  few,  and  virtuous 
in  the  whole,   aut  principes  graviores  tem- 
perantiorefque  a  cupidine  imperii ,  aut  tnulti- 
tudinem  melius   moratam  fieri  pqffey    which 
is  the   reverfe  of   this  Cafe.  — —If  on  the 
other  hand  we  attend  to  the  Condudt   of  ct. 
guintfius,  we  (hall  fee  how  all  that  Peace, 
that  Unity,   that  good  Policy   (to  introduce 
which  into  Government  is  the  profefs'dDefign 
of  thefe  Letters)    may   be   brought   about, 
namely,  by  the  fingle  Meafures  of  regulating 
the  Balance  of  Power  and  Property,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  Balance  of  Power  may  be 
in  thofe  Hands,  whom  it  moft  concerns  to 
fee  the  State  adminifter'd  in  Liberty,   Safety 
and  Peace.     A  censu    maxime  &  Senattim 
&  Judices  legit  :  potentioremque  earn  partem 
chitatum  fecit,  cui  falva  tranquillaque  omnia 
magis  e(fe  expediebat. — 

After  this  great  Example,  it  will  be  the  In- 
tereft  of  any  Patriot  Prince  to  give  his  whole 
Attention  to  this  Balance ;  and  it  will  be  the 
Duty  of  every  Subjedt  that  is  a  Friend  to  the 
Peace  and  Liberty  of  his  Country,  to  wifh  to 
fee  every  Individual  in  the  full  and  peaceable 
PofTeffion  of  his  Property,    and  that  Power 

which 
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which  it  naturally  gives  him  ;  to  fee  Union, 
Harmony  and  Concurrence  in  that  part  where 
is  the  greateft  aggregate  of  Property  ;  and  the 
Balance  of  Power  in  fuch  Hands,  who  by 
their  Property  are  moft  deeply  concern'd  in 
the  Welfare  and  Intereft  of  the  State,  and  for 
the  fame  Reafons  have  the  greateft  Oppor- 
tunities of  being  beft  acquainted  with  it. 
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A     TREATISE 

O    N 

G  OVER  ME  NT,   &c. 

SOME  Time  after  the  late  Troubles  of 
the  Kingdom  were  fo  happily  ended,  I  was 
invited  by  my  Friend  A**  to  fpend  a  Month 
or  two  with  him.  He  was  a  Man  who  had  made 
the  beft  Advantages  of  a  liberal  Education,  and 
a  Knowledge  of  the  World.— he  had  with  him 
an  old  Friend  of  his  Father's,  a  Man  of  much 
Reading,  and  efteem'd  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Neighbourhood  a  great  Scholar  -9  a  Man  of  great 
Candour  and  Humanity  j  and  of  a  Livelinefs 
unufual  in  People  of  his  Age  ;  which  made  him 
agreeable,  and  his  Acquaintance  valu'd  every 
where. — Accordingly  toward  the  latter  End  of 
the  Year,  I  went  to  S**  his  Seat  -,  it  had  been  the 
Manfion-houfe  of  the  Family  for  many  Genera- 
tions, it  was  very  large  and  very  old  :  The  Man- 
ner of  the  Building  was  auguft,  and  preferv'd  the 
Spirit  of  the  old  Englijh  Tafte,  whofe  rough 
Freedom  pleas'd  more  than  Regularity,  affected 
nothing  but  plain  honefly,  yet  claim'd  almoft  Ve- 
neration j  and  what   might  feem  wanting  in  out- 
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ward  Ornament,  was  amply  recompens'd  by 
more  folid  Convenience  within  •>  in  fhort  it  was 
very  well  adapted  to  all  the  purpofes  of  good  li- 
ving. The  Entrance  is  into  a  folemn  old  Hall, 
furnifh'd  with  long  oaken  Tables,  where  many  an 
old  Chief  and  his  Followers  had  feafted. — It  was 
hung  round  with  old  Armory,  and  in  the  moll 
confpicuous  Place  over  the  Chimney,  was  an  old 
Parchment  Writing  finely  decorated  on  the  Edges, 
which  I  foon  difcover'd  to  be  a  Copy  of  the 
Grand  Charter.  In  this  Room  the  Family  met 
every  Morning  to  breakfaft  in  one  of  the  old 
Bow-windows. 

It  happen  d  one  Morning  that  my  Friend  A**, 
his  Friend  whom  *  I  fhall  call  B**  and  myfelf  met 
here  before  the  reft  of  the  Family  came  down, 
and  as  at  this  time  the  Converfation  of  the  whole 
People  turn'd  upon  the  Danger  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  the  glorious  Succefs  of  our  Troop6  in  the 
Suppreffion  of  it,  our  Converfation  took  the 
fame  turn.  But  as  our  old  Friend,  by  the  parti- 
cular Courfe  of  his  Education  and  Acquaintance, 
had  a  ftrong  Tincture  of  thofe  Principles  which 
were  the  prevailing  Politicks  of  former  Reigns ; 
the  Difcourfe  began  naturally  to  run  into  a  Dif- 
pute  of  that  particular  Connection  there  is  between 
the  Subject:  and  the  Government.  I  was  appre- 
henfive  from  the  fanguine  Difpofition  of  my 
Friend  A**  it  might  grow  too  particular  •>  there- 

*  Quafi  cnim  ipfos  induxi  loqucntes,  ne  inquam  &  inqui 
fxpius  intcrponcretur.     Cicero. 
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fore  endeavouring  to  make  it  more  general,  or  If 
I  could,  to  turn  the  Converfation,  I  faid  to  A**, 
I  don't  wonder  to  fee  you  thus  ftrenuous  in  de- 
fence of  thofe  Principles  by  which  your  Fathers 
preferv'd,  and  deliver'd  down  to  you  your  Li- 
berty, fo  fair  an  Inheritance :  For  the  very  Air 
of  this  Place  would  infpire  one  with  fuch  Senti- 
ments. Thofe  old  Arms,  that  have  been  fo  often 
born  in  defence  of  that  Liberty,  are  daily  Mo- 
nitors of  the  fame  :  That  ineftimable  Charter  too 
is  a  living  Memorial  of  that  Spirit  which  has  al- 
ways prevaiFd  in  this  Land.  Thus  in  the  old 
Days  of  Heroifm,  their  Arms  and  the  Devices  upon 
them  were  Inftructors  of  fuch  Sentiments,  as  each 
Country  could  wifh  every  Son  to  be  infpired  with  -9 
either  a  generous  Emulation  of  their  Anceftors, 
by  reprefenting  the  Glories  of  their  Family,  and 
their  heaven-deriv'd  Origin  :  or  infinuating  the 
Principles  of  Honour  and  publick  Affection, 
taught  under  fome  fine  Allegory.     Thus  we  fee 

Achilles  Shield 

Here  A**  interrupted  me  fome  what  warmly.  I 
conceive  what  you  would  intimate.  But  (belides 
that)  I  fhould  be  fo  far  from  entertaining  any  airy 
Schemes  to  fupport  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  ;  unlefs 
from  the  due  Senfe  that  a  Man  ought  to  have 
of  his  own  Right  and  Property  :  that  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  fuch  Schemes  have  been  the 
Fo  mentors  and  Infpirers  of  all  the  Troubles  this 
Nation  hath  been  plagued  with.  For  when  the 
Caprice  of  particular  People,  blindly  devoted  to 
this  or  that  Form  of  Government^  often  inflam'd 
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with  a  mad  Zeal  for  Innovations,  arifing  from 
worfe  Motives,  fets  itfelf  at  work  to  form  Par- 
ties,  they  will  never  want  fpecious  Colours  to 
drefs  out  the  word  of  Villanies  with.     And  thefe 
are  what  deceive  the  Honed  and  Well-meaning  ; 
who  from  being,  as  you  could  wifh  them  to  be, 
infpir'd  with  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  and  perfuaded 
that  they  are  fighting  under  that  Banner,    run 
headlong   into  the   laft   Extreams,  till  they  are 
ruin'd  by   the  Spirit  of  Madnefs.     Whereas  all 
that  I  would  have  my  Children  underftand  from 
thefe  Memorials,  is,   that  they  fhould  form  the 
true  Eftimate  of  their  own  Importance   in  the 
Community,  and  be  well  acquainted   with  that 
precife  Character,  and  Weight  in  the  Government, 
which  their  Property  naturally  gives  them  :   That 
this  fhould   be  the  only  Standard  of  their  civil 
Faith,  and  that  they  fhould  confider  thefe  Arms, 
which  have  been  often  gallantly  born  in  Defence 
of  it,  as  deliver'd   down  with  it  for   the  fame 
Purpofes,     And  that  they  mould  be  ready,  and. 
dare  even  with    their  Lives,    to   maintain   fuch 
Rights,   and  defend  fuch  Property,  from  any  In- 
vafion  from  abroad,  or  any  injurious  Attack  with- 
in, either  of  the  People  or  the  Government. 

Now  fuch  Principles  can  never  incite  them  to 
innovate,  or  difturb  the  Government,  or  aft  of- 
fenfively  on  any  Pretence  whatfoever  -,  but  will 
be  a  Barrier  and  form  them  rigid  Champions  of 
Liberty.  For  as  this  Rule  is  not  imaginary  but 
real,  and  founded  on  the  very  Matter  of  Govern- 
ment, it  can  be  afFcfted  by  nothing  but  what 
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reaches  that  Foundation :  it  can  give  no  Pretence 
to  Parties  and  Oppofitions,  but  where  the  Foun- 
dation of  Government  itfeJf  is  fhaken.  For 
while  a  Man  feels  himfelf  fafe  and  untouched  in 
his  Property,  and  the  legal  Ufe  of  it ;  whatever 
Jealoufies  may  be  fuggefted,  whatever  Clamors 
rais'd,  he  will  be  certain  that  he  is  fecure  in  his 
Rights  and  Liberty. 

B**.  While  I  cannot  but  with  Pleafure  obferve, 
that  the  natural  turn  of  your  Temper  inclines 
you  to  the  fecuring  and  preferving  the  Peace  of 
Mankind  \  and  in  what  manner  your  Benevolence 
wou'd  make  that  the  only  End  and  Purpofe  of 
all  Government;  yet  cannot  I  but  fee  how  ill 
thefe  Principles,  how  imperfectly  thefe  Maxims 
anfwer  this  End.  For  it  is  of  the  Foundation  of  } 
thefe  Politics  to  fet  up  two  fovereign  and  diftinct 
Interefts  in  the  two  political  Perfons  of  the  Go- 
vernors and  Governed,  while  the  latter  are  taught 
to  confider  themfelves  originally  equal  with  any 
other  Individual,  and  free  of  all  Dominion  but 
what  arifes  from  their  own  Appointment  -9  and  in  I 
no  other  Tyes  connected  than  by  their  own 
Compact  ;  and  that  not  only  the  People,  amongft 
themfelves,  but  that  the  Governors  and  the 
People  were  orginally  equal  and  Independent  of 
each  other  -,  and  that  the  Subordination  fubfifting 
between  them,  arofe  wholly  from  their  own  Con- 
fents.  Tho*  indeed  they  fay,  that  thefe  Gover- 
nors are  fovereign  and  independent,  yet  they 
make  the  People  fo  too,  and  of  thefe  two 
fovereign,  independent,  diftincl:  and  different 
B  3  Interefts 
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Interefts  is    this  Contract    form'd,    and    in    the 
forming  it  the  People   have  many  Rights    and 
Claims  to  bargain  for,  as  the  Sovereign  too  has 
certain   Interefts,     certain  Powers    to    maintain. 
Thus  they  divide  Mankind,  as  it  were,  into  two 
Species  of  Creatures,  of  Kings  and  People.  They 
fay  indeed  Kings  are  appointed  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  People,  yet  as  at  this  very  Appoint- 
ment, they  fuppofe  thefe  Kings  to  have  certain 
Powers  and  Prerogatives  to    uphold,    they    ftill 
make  them  diftinct  individual  Perfons,  a  diftinct 
Party  to  this  Contract.     Thus  thefe   two  Parties 
enter  into  Compact  or  a  defenfive  Alliance,  where 
the  Conditions  to  be  performed  are,  on  one  hand 
Allegiance,    and   Protection   on    the   other,    and 
that  thefe  are  reciprocal.     Thus  in  the  Entrance, 
in  the  very  Foundation   of  thefe  Politics,  inftead 
of  being  a  Community,  an  Union  of  feveral   In- 
dividuals  under  one  common  Intereft  and  Em- 
pire, it  is  a  mere  Coalition   or  Alliance  of  two 
different  and  diftinct  Interefts. 

Thus  the  Writers  on  thefe  Matters,  who  talk 
fo  much  of  an  Original  Contract,  do  not  inquire 
how  thefe  contracting  Parties  came  to  be  fuch, 
but  think  it  fuffxient,  beginning  from  the  State 
of  the  Cafe  that  there  are  two  fuch,  to  prove 
that  each  in  their  own  Rights  are  fovereign  and 
independent,  where  it  is  the  Duty  of  Each  to  pre- 
ferve  and  fecure  and  ftrengthen  their  refpective 
Rights,  to  award  off  the  Encroachments  of  the 
other,  and  confine  him  within  his  legal  Bounds 
and  Power.     Hence  it  is  of  the  very  EfTence  of 
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thefe  Governments  to  fubfift,  and  be  carried  on, 
t>y  Parties  and  Oppofitions,  ds  the  noble  Author 
of  the  Difiertation  on  Parties  hath  fully  mown. 

A**.  Truly  I  muft  own  there  is  fomething  in 
the  Fortune  that  thefe  Politics  have  met  with, 
which  may  give  Grounds  for  this  Repreientati on 
of  them  i  yet  it  is  as  far  from  their  real  Colour 
as  Black  is  from  White.  But  as  a  great  Reafoner 
well  obferves  on  this  Point,  *  Ci  The  Theory  of 
Cc  Civil  Society  founded  on  an  Original  Contract, 
u  has  had  the  Fortune  to  fall  into  ill  Hands,  the 
"  Enemies  of  their  Country,  who  inforc'd  it 
*c  not  to  defend  the  Liberties  we  enjoy 'd,  but 
"  to  alter  the  EfTence  of  the  Constitution.'* 
Nay  further  they  have  fuffer'd  equal  Perverfion 
from  the  Injudicioufnefs  of  their  AlTertors ;  for 
while  many  treating  of  this  Matter,  have  en- 
deavour^ to  illuftrate  and  exemplify  this  Point 
from  actual  Inftances,  they  have  thrown  this 
very  Light  upon  it  that  you  charge  it  with.  They 
find  no  actual  Examples  but  in  the  Compofitions 
and  Agreements  that  have  been  the  final  IfTue  of 
contending  Parties  ;  or  the  Compofitions  between 
Kings  and  their  Subjects,  who  having  been  drove 
to  War  to  fupport  themfelves  againft  the  Ufur- 
pation  of  fuch  Kings,  have  claimed  and  gained 
by  the  Law  of  Arms,  that  which  was  their  Right 
by  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  that  facred  Charter 
there.  Or  otherwife  in  the  Treaties  between  two 
Nations  that  have  been  at  War,  where  upon  a 

*  Mr,  Warhurtan. 
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Peace  the  leffer  has  been  taken  into  the  Protection, 
and  united  into  the  Impire  of  the  greater-,  as 
there  are  many  Inftances  in  the  courfe  of  the 
Roman  Hiftory.  In  all  thefe  Cafes  indeed  the 
Contract  is  between  two  fovereign,  independent 
and  different  Interefts  ;  where  both  Parties  are 
two  actually  exifting  Pcrfons,  have  different  De- 
mands to  make,  and  different  Rights  and  Claims 
to  be  fatisfied.  But  originally  in  Nature  there 
can  be  no  fuch  difference  of  Perfons.  Every 
Individual  is  equal,  and  as  of  equal  Claims  and 
Rights  fo  of  equal  Power  and  Authority,  there- 
fore if  we  look  upon  the  firft  Conftituents,  the 
Governors  arc  but  Individuals  of  the  fame  perfonal 
private  Rights  and  Power,  as  the  Governed. 
Thus  we  fee  fuch  Inftances  do  not  illuftrate  but 
pervert  this  Point.  For  the  Cafe,  in  order  to  fuit 
thefe  Examples,  mould  (land  as  follows :  A  fet 
of  People  herding  together,  a  meer  rabble  Rout 
without  public  Senfe  or  Power  to  conduct  them- 
felves,  meet  with  fome  one  or  more  of  thefe 
kingly  Perfonages,  who  muft  be  fuppofed  on  their 
Part  to  have  effentially  from  Nature  fuch  Royal 
public  Power,  but  no  People  to  exercife  it  on  j 
this  Herd,  on  the  other  fide,  mud  be  fuppofed 
to  be  efTentially  a  fervile  leading  Flock  wanting  a 
Leader  •,  and  that  thefe  two  Parties,  having  thus 
luckily  met  with  each  other,  immediately  fettle  a 
Conference  for  ftriking  a  Bargain.  The  People 
promife  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  his  Guiding  and 
Jurifdiction,  if  he  will  undertake  to  lead  and 
protect  them  :    while  he  on  his  Part  promifes  to 
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be  their  Father  and  Protector,  if  they  will  put 
themfelves  under  his  Impire  and  Dominion.  This 
wou'd  indeed  be  fetting  out  with  two  different 
Interefts  inftead  of  one  Community. 

But  really  in  Nature  there  can  be  no  fuch  Cafe, 
the  Parties,  to  the  Contract  we  mean,  are  each 
Individual  confenting  to  the  Whole  and  every 
Particular  *  "  to  join  and  unite  into  one  Com- 
"  munity,  for  their  comfortable,  fafe  and  peace- 
"  able  living  amongft  one  another,  in  a  fccure 
"  Enjoyment  of  their  Properties,  and  a  greater 
"  Security  againft  any  that  are  not  of  it :"  And 
when  they  have  agreed  upon  the  Methods  and 
Means  of  promoting  this  End,  they  appoint  fome 
one  amongft  them  (as  they  cannot  all  do  it)  to 
adminifter  and  execute  thefe  Meafures.  Thus  the 
Parties  to  the  Original  Contract  are  not  the 
People,  as  the  Party  on  one  hand,  and  the  King, 
as  on  the  other  -,  but  before  any  fuch  Political 
Perfons  are  form'd,  the  Compact  Deed  is  ex- 
ecuted, and  every  Individual  Conftituent  of  the 
Community,  in  their  own  private  Perfons,  are 
Parties  to  it,  and  are  bound  to  the  Whole  and 
to  each  Particular,  for  the  Performance  and  Sup- 
port of  it. 

B**.  Well  be  it  fo — Yet  however  thefe  Political 
Perfons  may  have  arofe  ;  or  whoever  may  have 
been  the  original  Parties  to  this  Contract ;  how- 
ever the  Imperium  may  have  been  brought  about : 
Yet  is   it  not   ftill  of  the  Conftitution  of  fuch 

*  Lock  on  Government,  §  95. 
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Governments,  who  fuppofc  themfelves  founded  oft 
an  Original  Contract,  to  confider  this  Contrad  as 
actually  and  really  fubfifting  between  the  King 
and  People,  and  that  each  Party  is  bound  and 
engaged  to  look  to  the  juft  Performance  and  Ex- 
ecution thereof  ?  And  that  any  Act  of  either 
Party  fundamentally  contrary  to  fuch  Conftitution 
of  the  Government,  is  an  actual  Breach  of  that 
Contract  ?  And  that  it  is  at  all  times  the  Duty, 
which  either  owe  to  themfelves,  to  fee  that  the 
other  does  not  infringe  the  Contract  to  his 
Detriment  ?  Is  not  this  the  ultimate  precife  State 
of  the  CafeY  in  whatever  view  you  confider  it  ? 
whether  with  the  fpeculative  Politicians  as  a  mix'd 
Government,  or  with  the  Lawyers  as  a  compact 
Deed  and  Bond  to  obferve  the  Laws,  which  is  this 
Contract? 

If  with  die  Philofophers  you  talk  of  a  Mixt 
Government,  you  confider  That  Order  and  Subor- 
dination, by  which  alone  a  number  of  People 
can  be  capable  of  acting  as  one  Body,  as  capable 
of  taking  three  Forms  ;  either  where  the  actuating 
Power  is  collected  and  refides  in  one,  and  is 
call'd  Monarchy  -,  or  where  by  a  more  equal 
Divifion,  it  is  in  the  Hands  of  thofe  few  whofe 
Weight  and  Property  give  them  this  Influence, 
and  is  call'd  Ariftocracy  ;  or  where  the  Circum- 
ftances  and  Humour  of  the  People  fufTer  no  one 
to  out-grow  his  Neighbour,  or  to  have  more 
than  any  other  Perfon,  where  it  is  thus  diffus'd 
amongft  the  whole,  and  is  call'd  Democracy. 
You  are  taught   to  confider  thefe  three  Forms 
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as  the  only  fimple  Forms  of  Government.  But 
that  when  the  Power  is  thus  wholly  refident 
in  any  one  Part  of  the  People  to  the  Exclufion 
of  the  reft,  it  rauft  be  oppreffive  and  tyrannical. 
That  therefore  the  bed  Governments  are  fram'd 
and  accorded  of  thefe  three  feveral  Forms,  that  is, 
where  the  Power  is  divided  amongft  the  People 
in  all  the  three  Ways  in  which  they  are  capable 
of  exercifing  it,  fo  that  each  Part  may  have  its  due 
Proportion  of  Influence.  From  this  right  £)iftri- 
bution,  and  from  each  being  able  to  preferve  its 
own  Share,  and  award  off  the  Encroachments  of 
the  other ;  or  from  any  two  being  able  to 
prevent  the  other  that  he  grows  not  too  great, 
and  amafTes  not  too  much  Power,  arifes  the  Per- 
fection of  this  Conftitution.  This  is,  I  believe, 
the  cleareft  Idea  we  conceive  of  what  is  call'd 
by  thefe  Reafoners,  a  Mixt  Government  ;  and 
yet  fee  the  Effects  of  it,  'tis  of  the  very  Con- 
ftitution of  this,  as  I  faid  before,  to  fubfift  and 
be  carried  by  Parties  and  Oppofitions :  for  it 
confifts  of  divers  and  different  Parties,  which  can 
only  fubfift  by  oppofing  and  being  a  Check  upon 
each  other. 

I  know  what  fine  things  Polybius  fays'  of 
thefe  three  being  fo  happily  cortilituted  in  the 
Roman  Government,  that  each  feparately  was 
capable  of  exerting  its  refpeclive  Power  and  In- 
fluence over  the  reft,  and  yet  none  able  to  ciafh 
or  interfere  with  the  Power  of  another  ;  but  if 
inftead  of  inftancmg  in  any  actual  State,  he  had 
faid,  it  was  poflible  it  might  be  fo,  he  cou'd  not 
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fo  eafily  have  been  controverted  from  matter  of 
Fact :  but  unluckily  the  Roman  State  is  an  Inftance 
to  the  contrary.  Can  any  Party  fupport  itfelf  un- 
lefs  it  hath  a  Power  fufficient  to  enforce  its  legal 
Influence  ?  and  if  it  hath  actually  fuch  Power  as 
to  be  capable  to  enforce  its  Acts,  it  may  exert 
an  illegal  or  undue  Influence  ;  and  mud  not  this 
be  contrary  to  the  Interefl:  of  any  other  that  is 
connected  with  it?  Therefore  any  Conititution 
explain'd  from  this  Idea,  niuft  confift  not  only 
of  different,  but  contrary  Parties,  and  confc- 
quently  of  Oppofitions. 

Government  we  know  abridges  every  Indi- 
vidual of  that  Liberty,  which  in  a  State  of 
Nature  he  is  born  to,  and  in  whatfoever  Hands 
the  adminiftring  Power  refides,  'tis  the  Duty,  the 
Interefl,  'tis  of  the  very  EfTence  of  that  Power, 
that  the  People  fliou'd  be  kept  in  Subordination 
to  the  actual  Influence  of  it  ;  fo  that  it  is  the 
Interefl  of  the  Monarchical  Part  to  keep  the 
Connections  and  Stricture  of  Subordination  as 
clofe  and  fall  bound  as  poflible.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  Spirit  and  Policy  of  a  free  People 
to  preferve  all  their  Liberty  as  clear  and  detach'd 
of  all  external  Influence  as  poflible  -t  "  to  hold 
<c  themfelves  free  by  as  enlarg'd  an  Immunity  as 
"  they  can,  to  live  and  do  as  they  pleafe,  to  fub- 
"  mit  to  no  perfonal  Influence,  however  as  little 
"as  may  be*."  Thus  it  becomes  the  Interefl 
of  the  Democratic  Part,  to  be  a  conftant  Clog 

*  Arift.  de  Repub.  Lib.  6.  cap.  2. 
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and  Check  upon  the  Meafures  of  the  adminiftrlng 
Power,  and  to  oppofe  themfelves  to  every  new 
Exertion  of  its  Influence.  Here  there  are  two 
different  Parties  whofe  Intereft  is  eiTentially  con- 
trary, and  who  can  alone  fubfift  by  the  Struggles 
of  Oppofition. 

Nay  it  is  of  the  Spirit  of  this  Policy  to  fpeak 
of  thefe  as  fet  up  to  be  a  Counterbalance  the 
one  to  the  other,  to  oppofe,  check  and  impede 
the  other.  Hence  a  Balance  of  Power,  and  a 
due  Regulation  of  this  Balance,  is  of  the  Effence 
of  this  Conftitution.  Now  as  betwixt  Nation  and 
Nation  the  preferving  and  guarantying  fuch 
foreign  Balance  has  linked  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  in  a  perpetual  Series  of  War  and  Blood- 
fhed,  fo  the  fupporting  and  reftoring  this  do- 
meftic  Balance  amidft  the  Powers  of  Government, 
has  been  the  Pretence  and  Occafion  of  all  the 
Factions,  Rebellions,  and  Civil  Wars  that  this 
Kingdom  hath  been  torn  and  diftracted  with. 
Like  the  fighting  of  the  Elements  this  Strife 
may  produce  fomc  happy  Form  at  lad,  but  in  the 
mean  while  the  unhappy  Conftituents  are  deftroy'd 
and  ruin'd.  "  The  true  Meaning  of  a  Balance  of 
"  Power  (fays  an  ingenious  Writer)  is  beft  con- 
"  ceiv'd,  by  confidering  what  the  Nature  of  a 
M  Balance  is.  It  fuppofes  three  things  ;  firft  the 
"  Part  which  is  held  together  with  the  Hand 
n  that  holds  it ;  and  then  the  two  Scales  with 
•■  whatever  is  weigh'd  therein."  Now  as  infinite 
Accidents  mall  happen,  and  Circumftances  arife, 
to  the  Interruption  of  this  tender  Conftitution  (for 
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you  fee  on  how  ticklifh  a  Point  its  Peace  and 
Safety  lyes)  from  that  Inftant  muft  all  be  in  Con- 
fqfion  and  Diforder ;  the  whole  State  muft  be 
going  to  Wreck,  and  Ruin  ;  and  if  it  can  be  a 
while  upheld,  it  will  drag  on  a  fev'rifh  Being, 
amidft  the  Delirium  of  Parties  and  Factions, 
amidft  the  Uproar  of  Tumult  and  Sedition,  and 
at  length  die  miferably,  amidft  all  the  Horrors  of  . 
Rebellion  and  Mafiacre.  I  know  how  we  are 
taught  to  fay  this  Balance  may  be  prefer v'd  by  the 
Addrefs,  Conduct  and  Integrity  of  the  Hand  that 
holds  it ;  but  how  little  does  Experience  teach  us 
to  expect  from  this  !  The  groffer  and  more  ufual 
way  is,  by  calling  in  and  adding  to  the  lighter 
Scale,  the  Influence  of  fome  external  Power,  thus 
indeed  a  kind  of  Equilibrium  is  preferv'd,  but  the 
Beam,  on  which  the  Balance  refts,  is  in  the  mean 
Time  overcharge  and  broken  down. 

Or  if  with  the  Lawyers  we  confider  the  Laws 
as  a  Contract  between  King  and  People,  a  mere 
voluntary  mutual  Covenant  between  two  free  and 
independent  Parties ;  we  fhall  in  the  Event  find 
that  the  Conditions  of  i&,  between  Prerogative  and 
Privileges,  muft  be  fo  vague  and  indeterminate, 
the  Obligations  of  it  fo  loofe  and  imperfect,  that 
thtfe  Principles  fhall  prove  the  very  Seeds  of 
Anarchy  and  the  Diffolution  of  Government.  In 
how  many  different  Methods  fhall  the  Infolence  of 
Power  explain  this  away  ?  What  but  Power  can 
determine  and  fix  the  Barrier  between  ihefe  two  ? 
And  after  all,  on  which  fide  foever  is  the  greater 
Power,  Pretexts  and  Cafuiftry  will  be  never  there 

wanting 
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wanting  to  find  Colour  and  Reafons  for  every 
Violence  of  it.  If  it  can  be  faid  that  the  firft: 
covenanting  of  this  Contract  was  an  Act  of 
Freedom  ;  upon  every  Temptation  and  Oppor- 
tunity it  will  be  broke  at  Random.  It  will  be 
fupported,  while  it  is  kept,  by  nothing  but  the 
conftant  Strife  and  Struggles  of  the  contracting 
Parties  *,  and  either  fide,  if  it  be  in  their  Power, 
will  keep  it  no  longer  than  is  convenient  for  them, 
"  Lady  K — ,  fays  Mr.  Selden}  articled  with  Sir 
*<  £— -  H — r— ,  that  he  fhou'd  come  to  her 
u  when  fhe  fent  for  him,  and  ftay  with  her  as 
"  long  as  fhe  would  have  him,  to  which  he  fet 
"  his  Hand  :  then  he  articled  with  her  that  he 
"  ihou'd  go  away  when  he  pleas'd,  and  ftay 
*c  away  as  long  as  he  pleas'd,  to  which  me  fet 
m  her  Hand,  this  is  the  Epitome  of  all  the  Con- 
*  tracts  in  the  World  betwixt  Prince  and  Sub- 
"  ject,  they  keep  them  as  long  as  they  like  them* 
**  and  no  longer." 

Thus  upon  the  whole,  we  fee  thefe  boafted 
Principles  of  Liberty,  how  well  fo  ever  they  may 
ferve  the  Purpofes  of  Parties  and  Factions,  are  fo 
far  from  being  the  Principles  of  Peace  and  good 
Government,  that  they  are  the  very  Seeds  of 
Confufion  and  Anarchy  •,  and  I  do  verily  believe 
that,  whatever  the  Mob  of  Politicians  may  think, 
and  however  the  Leaders  of  fuch  Mob  may  con- 
trive to  give  this  illuftrious  Colour  to  their 
Defigns,  That  thefe  Politics  are  only  the  Pre- 
texts of  the  ingenious  Few  (and  what  cannot  a 
Combination  of  the  Ingenious  make  fafhionable  ?) 

t* 
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to  impofe  upon  the  fervile  Many.  They  are 
only  calculated  for  an  Oppofition,  and  never 
thought  of  but  by  artful  Men,  who  aim  to 
build  their  Power  on  the  Deftrudtion  of  thofe  in 
Power.  For  they  are  incompatible  with  any  efta- 
blim'd  Power.  Though  we  may  think  highly 
of  Man,  and  talk  big  of  the  Power  of  Reafon, 
the  Energy  of  Truth,  the  Force  of  Liberty,  and 
fuch  Vaunting-  Yet  fo  mechanically  do  we  all 
act  by  Habfc  and  Cuftom,  that  Experience  fays, 
Mankind  will  be  always  found  (give  them  but 
forne  cant  Terms  and  Phrafes  to  amufe  them)  fer- 
vilely  ductile  under  every  Frame  and  Fafhion,  that 
the  artful  and  ingenious  fhall  think  proper  to 
drefs  out  their  Defigns  wkh.  Give  them  but  an 
Opportunity  to  run  wild  about,  venting  their  ill 
Humour  and  ill  Manners  ;  and  nothing  is  too 
abfurd  or  extravagant  for  them.  To  fuch  a  Pitch 
of  Enthu&aim  and  Folly  fhall  the  Contagion 
work  itfelf,  that  tell  them  but  that  the  Monu- 
ment is  in  Danger^  and  half  Mankind  fhall  run 
mad  after  a  May-pole. 

A**.  It  is  certain,  that  thefe  Politicks  are  only 
calculated  for  Parties  and  Oppofitions,  and  indeed 
were  never  entertain  d  but  by  fuch,  and  in  the 
manner  that  you  have  reprefented  them,  could 
never  be  ufed  to  any  other  Purpofes.  For  fueh 
Politicians  being  wholly  intent  and  felicitous  to 
difengage  the  popular  Intereft  from  the  undue 
Influence  and  Dominion  of  the  regal  Power,  for- 
getting in  the  mean  while  that  the  Government 
is  a  Community,    a  one  common  Intereft  of  the 

individual 
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individual  condiment  Interefts,  their  whole  Force 
and  Reafon  has  been  employ'd  to  fortify  and  fe- 
cure  the  People,  their  Liberties  and  Property,  to 
fence  them  in  a  feparate  Part,  and  as  it  were, 
broke  off  from  the  Community,  a  peculiar  Im- 
pire9  a  diftincl:  Commonwealth  *. 

Thus  whoever  have  wrote  upon  this  Subjecl 
amid  the  Struggles  of  a  State  about  Prerogative 
and  Liberty,  about  the  Encroachments  of  the 
Few  upon  the  Rights  of  the  Many,  and  of  the 
Many  upon  the  Privileges  of  the  Few,  they  have 
all  concurr'd  in  reprefenting  this  Contract,  not  as 
the  common  Confociation  of  a  Number  of  equal 
Conftituents  entering  into  Community,  but  as  a 
mere  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  King  and  Peo- 
ple-)- ,  and  fuch  like  political  Parties.  This  Re- 
prefentation  is,  I  am  afraid,  too  confonant  to  the 
Sentiments  of  Parties,  not  to  be  too  common : 
Yet  is  as  far  from  being  the  true  Cafe,  as  a 
mere  Treaty  of  Alliance  betwixt  two  federate  Na- 
tions is  from  an  Union  of  thofe  two  Nations  into  one 
Society  or  Government  ||  .——If  this  was  indeed 
the  Cafe,  all  the  Evils,  which  you  mention  to  en- 
fue  from  thefe    Politics,    might  be  truly  urg'd 


*  Plebem,  quam  partem  veluti  abruptam  a  csetero  populo, 
veftramPatriampeculiaremqueRemp.  feciftis.  LiviusLib.?,.  §19- 

•j"  'aXX«  /&o'i/oi>  ticuq  prt&v  ctSiKvffiiffw  cchXyho^.  drift,  de 
Rep.  Lib.  3.  c.  9. 

ttpo?  aMjj'Ay?,  uq  fjuxq  uv  <&oh7Tcti  'Groteuq  r,7<x,v  tlo\  yxv  avion; 
ffvvQyxou  <Gr«g*  ruv  i\<r\yuy\pm,  x}  ol\t£>uK<x,  -arsft  t«  ftri  d$iKi7i>  *) 
y§«p«»  wi^i  crv^a,y\aq%  dXK*  owV  af>%eu  <ssolen  iwl  t*]«k  kih» 
««<,  &c.     drift,  de  Rep.  Lib.  3.  f,  9. 
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upon  us  in  their  utmoftConfequences.  There  would 
then  be  two  diftinct  Parties  with  diftinct  and  con- 
trary Interefts,  and  have  nothing  to  connect  them, 
but  the  alternate  Fear  of  each  other,  ©r  the  united 
Fear  of  fome  common  Enemy.  And  though  un- 
der the  immediate  Impreflioh  of  Danger  this  lat- 
ter might  unite  them,  yet  the  other  would  be  the 
inveterate  Spirit  of  Faction,  each  refpectively 
could  promife  himfelf  no  Security  but  in  the  In- 
capacity of  the  other  to  hurt  him  ;  neither  would 
cither  dare  to  advantage  the  other,  left  he  lhould 
make  him  too  powerful  for  himfelf :  So  that  the 
very  Alliance  muft  be  vitiated  with  Jealoufy,  and 
the  Communion  carried  on  by  Strife  and  Con- 
tention. 

Indeed  you  may  as  well  fay,  tbefe  Pelitics 
are  only  fit  for  Parties  and  Sedition,  and  all  the 
black  Train  of  Faction  ;  for  they  are  only  and 
wholly  the  perverted  Reprefentations  of  miftaken 
or  factious  Men  ;  whofe  only  Field  of  Action,  or 
Opportunity  of  Intereft,  is  in  the  Confufion  and 
Diffraction  of  all  the  Powers  of  Government : 
Men  who  fear  nothing  fo  much  as  the  Peace  and 
Harmony  of  the  Orders  of  the  State,  becaufe  it  muft 
inevitably  take  away  all  Occafion  of  this  bad  Po- 
pularity ;  fo,  like  poor  needy  Mechanicks,  make 
themfelves  work,  alway  willing  to  have  fome- 
thing  wrong  in  the  Conftitution,  that  there  may 
be  fomething  which  requires  them  to  cure  it*.-— • 

—Whenever 

*  Si  unquam  dubitatum  eft,  Quirites,  utrum  Tribuni  Pie- 
bii  veftra  an  fua  causa  fedicionum  Temper  au&ores  fuerint,  id 
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——Whenever  thus  in  any  State  it  can  become 
the  Intereft  of  Particulars  to  make  a  Breach  and 
Divifion  in  the  Impire9  they  can  never  want  fpe- 
cious  Pretences  nor  Tools  to  work  upon,  to 
form  fuch  Oppofition,  and  to  perfuade  fuch,  that 
it  is  in  a  diftinct  Intereft  from  the  Government, 
and  that  it  is  conftitutional,  and  what  not  ?  With 
fuch,  as  may  be  feen  through  the  whole  Differ- 
tation  on  Parties,  Oppofitions  become  the  vir- 
tuous Support  of  Liberty,  and  a  noble  watchful 
Care  for  the  common  Intereft  of  Mankind.  It 
is  thefe  minor  Patriots  who  not  having  Parts  or 
Intereft  fufrlcient  to  maintain  and  act  with  the 
real  Powers  of  Government,  and  but  juft  Art 
and  Intrigue  enough  to  work  themfeives  into  the 
Lead  of  fome  Party  in  it,  muft  there  ventilate 
their  poor  Spirit  of  Ambition  :  It  is  from  thefe 
Demagogues  and  their  Followers,  that  we  hear 
of  Governments  being  compounded  of  different 
Interefts :  It  is  thefe  that  talk  of  a  Balance  and 
Counterbalance,  of  one  Power  being  conftitution- 
ally  a  Check  upon  another  ,  and  that  it  is  con- 
ftitutionally  the  Duty  of  thefe  to  pull  different 
Ways,  even  where  there  be  no  real  Matter  of 
Difference,  yet  to  preferve  the  Equilibrium  of 
Power.     Or  if  they  find  with  all  their  Throat 

ego  hoc  anno  defiffe  dubitari,  certum  habeo  quid  illos 

aliud  aut  turn  timuiffe  creditis,  aut  hodie  turbare  velle,  nifi 
concordiam  Ordinum  ?  quam  diffolvendas  maxime  Tribuniciae 
poteftatis  rentur  effe  ?  Sic  hercule  tanquam  artifices  improbi, 
opus  quserunt  ;  qui  &  Temper  segri  aliquid  effe  in  Repub.  vo- 
lunt,  ut  fit,  ad  cujus  curationem  a  vobis  adhibeantur.  Liv. 
hih.  5.  %    3. 
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and  Lungs  that  they  are  not  able  to  gain  that  In- 
fluence, which  they  could  wifh  to  be  at  the  Head 
of,  then  the  Balance  is  deftroy'd,  and  the  Con- 
ftitution  is  gone  to  Wreck  :  Obfecro  Popular 'es9 
ferte  mifero  at  que  innocenti  auxilium — Save  my 
Country ,  Heaven  !  Save  the  good  old  Conftitution% 
for  I  love  the  Conftitution  of  my  Country  !  This 
or  idler  Cant  will  do,  and  be  call'd  Liberty^ 
where  there  is  a  Spirit  of  Licentioufnefs  amongft 
the  People. 

But  let  us  confider  the  Matter  more  difpaffion- 
ately,  we  muft  know  that  all  fuch  Individuals  as 
are   aflbciated  under  one  Communion  can    have 
but  one  common  Intereft  •,   and  that  all  the  k(- 
fer  Communities,  fram'd  upon  fuch  a  one  com- 
mon Intereft,  muft  be  all  linked  together  under 
one  continu'd  Concatenation.     Now   this  Intereft 
is  the  very  Soul  and  Spirit  of  the  Government ; 
and  fuch  Government  can   only  fubfift   by   the 
concurring  Confent  of  all  its  Powers  in  their  fe- 
veral  Subordinations  to  this  Intereft.     But  where 
any  one  Part  is  taught  to  confider  itfelf,  not  as 
connected  with  the  whole   by  any  Intercommu- 
nity of  Right  and  Intereft,   but  merely  ally'd  by 
voluntary    Compact   for  the  Prefervation  of  its 
diftinct    Interefts  \    and    that    the  Protection   of 
fuch  is  the  only  End  of  Government,   and  the 
Support  of  it  ought  to  be  the  only  Meafures  of 
its  Policy  :    It  becomes  the    Politics  of  fuch  to 
hold  themfelves  as  diftinct   and  unconnected    as 
poflible,  and  to  talk  much  of  the  Independency 
ef  the  Powers  of  Government.    But  if  this  Ma- 
lady 
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lady  has  touch'd  but  one  the  moft  minute  ex- 
tream  Part  of  a  State  (fo  virulent  is  the  Poifon) 
it  fhall  fpread  itfelf  through  the  whole  People, 
and  infect  and  corrupt  the  whole  Mafs,  and. 
where  that  Corruption  hath  once  broke  out,  it 
will  glut  itfelf  with  the  total  Ruin  of  that 
Conftitution. 

It  were  endlefs  to  obferve  how  many  free  Peo- 
ple have  loft  their  Liberty,  by  their  Leaders 
ufing  the  Principles  of  Liberty  to  the  bafe  Pur- 
pofes  of  Party  and  Faction.  For  where  thefe 
Fiends  have  once  infinuated  themfelves,  or  been 
impofed  upon  a  People  under  this  fair  dijguife, 
they  have  never  failed  to  break  all  that  Order 
and  Harmony,  and  to  diflblve  that  Communion, 
by  which  alone  a  Government  can  fubfift.  We 
read  in  Livy,  that  this  one  Plague  had  feiz'd 
all  the  States  in  Italy >  thefe  Principles  of  Inde- 
pendency between  the  People  and  their  Govern- 
ors, and  between  one  Power  of  the  Government 
and  another*.  And  we  read  in  Livy  that  all 
thefe  States  were  deflroyed.  We  fee  in  our  own 
State,  that  this  Party  Policy  has  been  long  the 
reigning  Principle,  and  That  Independency,  which 
is  to  difunite  and  diffolve  all  Connection  amid 
the  Powers  of  Government,  has  been  the  only 
Spirit  of  Liberty  :  But  may  no  Ages  yet  in  the 
Womb  of  Time  ever  feel  the  dreadful  Confe- 
rences of  it. 

*  Unus  velut  Morbus  invaferat  omnes  Italise  Civitates,  uC 
Plebes  ab  Optimatibus  diflentirent  :  Senatus  Romania  faveret, 
Plcbs  ad  Poenos  rem  traheret.     Lib.  24.  §,  2, 
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That  the  Mob  and    noify  Part  of    Mankind 
mould  be  thus  mifled   is  nothing  itrange  :    But 
one  would  wonder  how  the  thinking  Part,  that 
mean  not  to  falfify,  fhould  be  thus  deceiv'd.    But 
when  the  Infirmity  of  Man's  Nature    is  confi- 
der'd,  how  long  a  Perfon  may  revolve,  and  even 
perceive  any  Sentiment,  may  fee  fome  faint  Rela- 
tion and  Connections  of  the  Ideas  it  is  compos' d 
of,  and   yet  not  be  able  to  frame  and  model    it, 
fo  as  to  reprefent  it  to  his  own  Mind  as  actual 
Knowledge  :    One  fees  from  this  Infirmity,  how 
willing  the  Mind  is   to  catch  at  any  Afliftance, 
from  thofe  artificial  Forms  or  mechanical  Frames 
that  may  fcrve  in  general  to  cloath  and  convey 
its   Ideas    with.      It   is    thus  we    hear  of   pure 
Ariftocracy  and  Democracy,  though  there  be  no 
fuch  thing  as  either   in  Nature,  Art,  or  Exam- 
ple •,    it  is  hence  we  hear  of  Governments  mixed 
and  compounded  of   the  three  pure  Forms,  as 
of  three  actual  diftinct  things ;    it  is  hence  we 
talk  of  the  People's  having  the  Lead  in  the  Im- 
prium^    though  we  know  that   it  is   impoflible 
that    any  People  in    the  Bulk   mould  be  capa- 
ble of  Counfel.    Here  we  talk  of  the  Wise  Few 
the  Senate    having  the  Lead,    though   here  too 
we  know  it  is  impoflible  that  any  Number  of 
Equals  can  long  fubfift  without  fome  leading 
One  at  the  Head  of  them.      While  we  pleafe 
ourfelves  with  talking  of  thefe  three  Parties   as 
fubfifting  actually  by  themfelves,  though  at  the 
fame  time  we  might    know  that    they   actually 
cannot  fo  fubfift  •,   We  diftract  that  Communion, 

by 
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by  which  alone  thefe  could  have  any  Subfiftence 
at  all. — This  Method  of  reprefenting  the  thing, 
while  it  is  only  meant  for  the  Eafe  of  Con- 
ception, and  ready  explaining  the  Matter  is  ufe- 
ful  and  fcientific  ;  but  when  it  is  introduc'd 
into  Practice,  as  a  true  DuTection  and  Analyfis 
of  an  actual  exifting  Syftem,  and  thus  apply 'd 
to  the  Purpofes  of  Policy,  it  is  the  Ground  of 
all  the  Error  and  Confufion  that  can  embroil  and 
miflead  a  People.  In  the  firft  Light  it  hath  been 
confider'd  by  all  the  great  and  wife  Reafoners  in 
this  Matter,  but  in  the  latter  by  none  but  mif- 
taken  or  defigning  Men. 

And  it  is  thus  the  Folly  and  Villany  of  Man- 
kind have  confpir'd  to  mifreprefent  and  pervert 
thofe  Principles,  which  to  be  rightly  inform'd  of 
is  of  the  utmofi:  Confequence  to  them. 

£**.  Be  this  Defcription  of  the  Matter,  and 
this  Explanation  of  the  Form,  of  this  Policy, 
how  it  will ;  yet  from  the  Nature  of  the  End 
of  thefe  Principles,  I  do  not  fee  how  any  Man 
can  be  oblig'd  to  fubject  himfelf  to  the  State, 
any  otherwife  than  by  his  own  Confent,  or  any 
longer  than  thofe  Meafures  of  Government,  to 
which  he  confented,  when  he  connected  himfelf, 
are  purfu'd.  All  Men,  you  fay,  are  equal  by 
Nature  ;  all  Men  are  born  free,  and  in  a  State 
of  Nature,  till  they  do  connect  themfelves  ;  and 
they  can  be  connected  by  nothing  but  their 
own  free  Will  and  Act :  And  the  Conditions 
of  their  Connection  can  be  no  other  than  ac- 
cording to  their  own  Confent.     "  For  a  Child 
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*c  is  born  a  Subject  of  no  Country  or  Govern- 
<c  ment  whatever*."  No  Compact  of  his  Fa- 
ther's can  be  binding  to  him,  nothing  but  his 
own  Confent  can  connect  him.  <c  For  every 
*c  Man's  Children,  being  by  Nature  as  free  as 
"  himfelf,  or  any  of  his  Anceftors  ever  were, 
"  may,  whilft  they  are  in  that  Freedom,  choofe 
<c  what  Society  they  will  join  themfelves  to, 
"  what  Commonwealth  they  will  put  themfelves 
"  under  f." 

Thus  in  the  forming  of  Government,  nothing  in 
the  World  can  give  the  State  a  Claim  upon  the  Ser- 
vice of  one  who  hath  not  of  his  own  Accord  willing- 
ly vouchfafed  to  fubject  himfelf,  and  this  by  fomc 
Overt  Act  || .  This  Overt  Act  is  the  accepting 
the  Terms  of  the  Government,  and  fubmitting 
himfelf  to  it  on  the  Conditions  of  enjoying  that 
Protection,  which  fuch  Government  gives  to  the 
civil  and  perfonal  Rights  of  its  Subjects.  This 
Allegiance  is  thus  only  conditional :  And  the 
Conditions  of  the  Obligation  are  reciprocal  to  the 
Protection  given.  So  that  if  the  Perfon  has  not 
yet  put  himfelf  under  the  Protection  of  the  Go- 
vernment •,  or  is  by  any  legal  Difabilities  ex- 
cluded from  it :  or  if  the  Conditions  of  fuch 
Protection  are  not  fulfill' d  but  broke  :  or  if 
that  Protection  hath  been  any  how  withdrawn  fo 
that  the  Subject  is  forc'd  to  put  himfelf  under 

*  Locke  on  Gov.     Treat,  z.  $.  1 1 8. 

.  +  *•  73' 
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the  Protection  of  fome  other  State  ;  his  Allegi- 
ance, being  reciprocal,  will  be  always  there,  and 
there  only,  due  whence  he  receives  his  Protection, 
It  is  thus  and  upon  thefe  Principles  that  Dr. 
Burnet ,  in  his  Vindication  of  himfelf  fays,  in  anfwer 
to  the  Citation  and  criminal  Letters  iffued  againft 
him  here  in  Britain,  when  he  was  under  the 
Protection  of  the  States  of  Holland,  that  certain- 
ly a  Subject  may  transfer  his  Allegiance  by  put- 
ting himfelf  under  the  Protection  of  any  foreign 
State  :  That  he  may  become  naturaliz'd  to  any 
other  Government  by  which  his  Allegiance  is 
tranflated  *  .  And  it  was  upon  thefe  Principles 
that  the  States  of  Holland  did  not  give  him  up,  but 
fupported  him  under  their  Protection,  and  call'd 
him  their  Subject. 

Upon  this  Maxim  too,  when  King  James  the 
fecond  wrote  to  the  States,  that  he  had  Occafion 
for  the  fix  Regiments  of  his  Subjects  that  were 
in  their  Service,  and  defired  that  they  mould 
be  fent  over  to  him,  the  States  anfwer'd  that  the 
Regiments  were  theirs :  They  had  paid  Levy 
Money  for  them,  and  had  them  under  no  Ca- 
pitulation that  had  refer  v'd  an  Authority  to 
the  King  to  call  for  them  at  his  Pleafure ;  fo 
excus'd  themfelves  that  they  could  not  part 
with  them  •,  but  gave  Orders  that  all  Offi- 
cers that  mould  alk  their  Conge  fhould  have  it  f. 

Upon  the  fame  'grounds,  as  being  reafonablc 
and  the  Cuftom  of  all  Nations,   Perfeus  of  Ma- 

*  Burnet'/  Trails,    Vol.  II. 

*  Burnett  ffljl.  of  his  own  Times,  Vol.  I.  fagi  734—5. 
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cedon  anfwer'd  the  Pretence  the  Romans  gave 
out,  when  they  wanted  to  take  Occafion  of  mak- 
ing War  upon  him,  namely,  that  he  made  him- 
felf  acceffory  to  the  Crimes  of  certain  Delinquents, 
that  had  been  banifh'd  from  Rome,  by  admitting 
them  to  his  Protection.  Upon  thefe  Grounds  he 
reafons  to  this  purpofe,  that  when  they  had  with- 
drawn their  Protection,  and  prohibited  thefe  Cri- 
minals from  the  Communion  of  their  Country, 
to  whatever  State  thefe  Perfons,  in  thefe  Circum- 
flances,  betook  themfelves,  tendering  their  Ser- 
vice, that  that  State  has  a  Right,  if  it  pleafes,  to 
take  them  into  its  Protection.  Et  hercuU  quid 
cttinet  cuiquam  Exilium  patere,  ft  nufquam  Exult 
futurus  locus  eft*  ?  It  was  upon  the  fame  Rea- 
foning,  though  not  with  equal  Juftice,  that  Mr. 
Knight^  who  was  arretted  within  the  Jurifdiction 
of  Brabant ,  was  not  furrender'd  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  England. 

If  then  in  any  of  thefe  Cafes,  Subjects  can  thus 
withdraw  from  their  Allegiance,  they  may  be- 
come independent  of  that  Sovereignty  whofe  Sub- 
jects they  were  :  And  if  they  are  independent  of 
that  Government,  they  are  as  much  in  a  State  of 
Nature  with  it,  as  one  Kingdom  is  in  Refpect 
of  another.  And  therefore  in  like  manner,  mould 
any  Matter  of  Difference  arife  (becween  them) 
and  give  Caufe  to  Arms,  they  may  juftly  have  Re- 
courfe  to  Arms,  and  are  entitled  to  all  the  Laws 
thereof,  as  much  as  one  Nation  is  with  regard  to 

*  Livius  Lib.  \z.  §.  41. 
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another.  And  if  their  Arms  mould  fail,  ought 
to  be  treated  no  otherwife  than  Prifoners  of  War. 
For  no  one  can  have  a  Right  (according  to  thefe 
Principles)  to  judge  for  them,  or  determine  the 
Equity  of  their  Caufe,  there  can  be  no  Appeal 
but  to  Hearen ;  and  in  that  they  have  a  Right 
to  defend  their  Caufe,  even  to  the  putting  Life 
upon  the  Ifiue. 

Thus  theie  Principles,  of  a  State,  that  founds 
its  Eftablifhment  in  the  Confent  of  the  Con- 
flituents  for  the  Purpofes  of  Protection,  prove  the 
Diflblution  of  all  Government.  For  by  thefe 
Politics  a  Man,  or  a  number  of  Men,  may  find 
equitable  ways  to  defert,  betray,  or  even  fubvert 
the  Government  of  his  Country,  and  be  clear  of 
all  Imputation  of  Treafon  or  Rebellion.  So  that 
the  Duty  of  Allegiance,  which  you  in  Power 
wou'd  have .  held  in  fo  high  Regard,  becomes  a 
mere  Thumb-band  or  Rope  of  Sand. 

^**.  I  confefs  all  this  is  very  fpecious  ;  and 
when  enforced  with  that  Authority,  which  your 
Character  gives  you  amongft  us,  is  apt  to  per- 
fuade :  and  in  matters  of  lefs  Confequence,  I 
fhou'd  rather  miftruft  my  own  Judgment  than 
fufpecl  yours,  but  I  think  I  fee  in  your  reafoning 
fuch  abominable  Confequences,  the  Seeds  of  per- 
petual War  and  Maffacre,  that  I  cannot  but  abhor 
them,  even  tho*  I  were  not  able  to  unravel  thefe 
cunning  Links  of  Sophiftry,  I  call  it  fo,  becaufe 
you  have  endeavour'd  to  diftrefs  us  even  with 
our  own  Conceflions  :  but  tho'  you  are  pleas'd  t<* 
found  your  Reafoning  on  our  Principles,    yet 
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when  you  hold  them  in  another  Light,  when  you 
throw  quite  another  Colour  on  them,  they  can 
reflect  that  Ray  only  which  they  receive,  and  this 
with  the  more  Luftre  on  the  blacker  Ground. 
They  are  not  the  Principles  of  Confufion  but 
Order,  yet  you  have  interwove  them  with  Anarchy; 
they  are  the  only  Ties  by  which  a  Man  can  be 
connected  with  the  Government,  faving  all  his 
Rights  and  Liberties  ;  and  the  only  Obligation 
that  can  hold  him  there  infeparably  by  his  due 
Allegiance.  For  if  a  Man  be  once  thus  lawfully 
connected  with  the  Community,  no  Claim  in  the 
World  can  difTolve  him  from  that  Allegiance  he 
bears  to  its  Government ;  for  the  Community 
thence  forward  muft  have  a  Claim  to  him  and  his 
perfonal  Service.  And  if  he  diflikes  the  Meafures 
of  the  Government,  he  has  no  way  left  to  oppofe 
them,  but  thefe  formal  ones,  which  the  Com- 
munity hath  thought  fit  to  eftablifh  for  the 
Security  of  its  Liberty.  Therefore  while  that 
Government  fubfifts,  all  violent  Attacks  upon  it, 
by  any  Part  of  the  Community,  can  be  deem'd 
nothing  but  Rebellion,  and  all  Invafions  of  its 
Rights,  by  any  Part  of  it,  can  be  reckon'd  no- 
thing but  Treafon. 

B**.  I  fancy  I  apprehend  your  Argument,  name- 
ly, that  while  any  People  Jive  under  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  State,  and  enjoy  the  Rights  and 
Privileges  of  the  Community,  any  direct  Act  of 
that  Party  to  the  Violation  of  the  State  is  abfo- 
lutely  Treafon:  and  the  State  has  a  Right  to 
profecute  that  Party,  as  Traytors.     But  this  is 
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laot  the  Cafe  here,  nor  to  the  Matter  in  Difpute* 
The  Point  is,  whether  a  Perfon  is  not  born  in  a 
State  of  Nature  and  Freedom,  and  remains  fo  'till 
he  fhall  by  fome  Ad  of  his  own  conned  himfelf ; 
and  whether  being  thus  connected  only  upon 
certain  Conditions,  The  Conditions  not  being 
fulhTd,  he  can  again  be  difengag'd. 

The  Cafe  of  the  Irijh  Troops  that  have  been 
found  amongft  the  unhappy  Party  in  this  late 
Affair,  comes  precifely  up  to  the  Matter.  They 
were  not  in  Arms  againft  the  Government  while 
they  lived  under  the  Protection  of  it.  They  were 
born  indeed  under  the  Jurifdiction  of  this  Govern- 
ment, but  it  being  a  Government  to  whofe  Prin- 
ciples and  Maxims,  (that  is,  to  the  Conditions  by 
which  they  muft  be  admitted  to  the  full  Protection 
of  it,)  they  cou'd  not  give  their  Confent,  they 
have  accordingly  never  connected  themfelves  by 
their  own  Confent  to  it,  and  therefore  are  not 
connected  according  to  the  Principles  above.  But 
having  liv'd  under  a  temporary  Allegiance,  as 
due  to  that  Protection  which  they  received  by  the 
Toleration  of  the  Government,  have  fome  Time 
fince  refign'd  that  Protection,  and  withdrawn 
from  this  Allegiance  to  the  Government  under 
which  they  were  born ;  have  put  themfelves  under  the 
Protection  of  another,  and  they  fay  it  is  now  due 
to  that  State  which  fupports,  protects  and  main- 
tains them  j  and  they  are  accordingly  obeying  the 
Orders  of  a  Government  that  maintains  them, 
and  are  fighting  the  Battles  of  a  Country  that 
receives  and   fupports    them  as  its  Subjects  to 
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fight  their  Battles.  They  are  in  the"  Pay  of 
France,  and  therefore  owe  Military  Allegiance  to 
the  Military  Power  ;  and  as  Soldiers  muft  obey 
every  Order,  and  act  wherever  they  are  com- 
manded. Therefore,  as  they  rightly  fay,  you  muft 
either  difavow  your  Principles,  or  forego  all 
Claim  and  Title  to  their  Allegiance. 

^**.  All  this  Confufion  and  falfe  Application  of 
thefe  Principles  arifes  from  our  talking  too  crudely 
of  a  State  of  Nature,  as  the  actual  natural  State 
of  Man's  Exiftence  prior  to  all  Government: 
and  of  Society,  as  an  artificial  Remedy  fupefin- 
due'd  upon  this  State,  by  every  Individual's  actual 
Confent  to  redrefs  the  Perverfions  of  the  natural 
Situation. 

Thus  the  common  way  of  confidering  this  Point 
has  been  in  the  following  manner  :  To  know  how 
Men  came  to  be  thus  connected  together,  they 
have  fuppos'd  a  Time  before  they  were  connected 
at  all,  and  then  from  examining  the  Circumftances 
of  this  State,  which  they  call  a  State  of  Nature, 
they  have  attempted  to  find  out,  what  fhou'd  be 
precifely  and  adequately  the  Caufe,  why  Men  left 
this  independent  State,  and  connected  themfelves 
in  Society  or  Government ;  and  as  there  never 
really  in  Nature  cou'd  be  any  fuch  State,  every 
one  have  followed  their  own  Fancies  in  defcribing 
it.  One  Part  have  painted  Mankind  running 
about  like  Beafts,  feeding  in  the  Fields,  and 
dwelling  in  Caves  and  Dens  ;  but  of  thefe  fome, 
as  Mr.  Hobbs  and  his  Followers,  have  made 
them  of  the  fierce  and  wild  kind  ;     while  others 
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rather  treat  them  as  tame  and  domeftic.  Another 
Part  has  drawn  this  Age  as  a  Race  of  God-like 
heav'nly  Beings,  above  the  ordinary  Wants  and 
Paflions  of  the  prefent  degenerate  one  ;  and  in- 
deed, as  the  Stagyrite  fays,  if  Man  be  taken  out 
of  his  natural  fecial  State,  he  mult  be  fuppos'd 
either  a  God  or  a  Beaft. 

Now  I  apprehend  that  this  firft  fetting  out, 
has  been  the  Caufe  of  much  Confufion  and  wild 
Reafoning  in  this  Matter  ;  for  inftead  of  examin- 
ing what  cou'd  be  the  Reafon  of  fuperinducing  a 
Regimen  or  Government  upon  the  State  of 
Society  which  is  the  real  State  of  Nature  •,  they 
fuppofe  this  State  to  be  independent  of  all  com- 
municative Intercourfe,  and  then  feek  for  Reafons 
why  Men  ftiou'd  enter  into  Society  or  Govern- 
ment which  they  confound  as  the  fame  thing; 
whereas  the  true  Method  feems  to  me  to  be,  to 
examine  what  is  the  real  natural  State  of  Man- 
kind, and  then  from  feeing  why  in  fuch  a  State 
they  cannot  poflibly  fubfifb  without  Government, 
the  Reafons  will  appear  why  they  muft  neceifarily 
connect  and  fubordinate  thernfelves  in  Government. 
Whoever  confiders  it  in  this  manner  will  find,  I 
believe,  that  the  fecial  State  or  a  State  of  Society 
is  the  real  State  of  the  Nature  of  Mankind.  To 
feparate  and  diftinguiih  the  Ideas  of  what  is  com- 
monly call'd  a  State  of  Nature  and  a  State  of  Go- 
vernment, for  the  purpofes  and  eafe  of  thinking  is 
juft  and  fcientific ;  but  to  argue  from  fuch  a  State 
as  an  actual  exifting  thing,  and  to  refer  to  that 
as  a  Proof  from  Matter  of  Fact,  is  falfe  and  un- 
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philofophical.  For  Man  is  not,  nor  cannot  bis 
that  wild  random  independent  Being  we  talk  of; 
but  Society,  the  political  State,  is  the  real  natural 
State  of  Man.  Nor  is  Government  a  mere  volun- 
tary artificial  thing,  but  erTential  to  the  Nature 
of  Mankind. 

That  which  is  of  Nature  is  the  State  of  Nature  •, 
now  that  Man  fhou'd  fubfift  by  and  exift  in 
Communion  is  of  Nature,  therefore  the  Com- 
munion of  Mankind  is  the  State  of  Nature.  For 
Man,  whether  we  confider  him  in  every  State 
and  Circumftance  of  Fortune  thro*  all  the  Stages 
of  Life,  if  we  look  upon  him  an  Infant  groveling 
and  crying  upon  the  Ground,  thro*  Life,  to  that 
fecond  more  helplefs  Infancy  of  old  Age,  we  fhall 
fee  him  in  ail  his  Wants  and  Imperfections  in- 
capable of  fupporting  and  maintaining  this  ftrange 
implicated  Frame  of  Being,  fcarcely  in  one  Inftance,. 
much  lefs  thro'  all  of  them.  Again.  If  exift- 
ing  in  that  Habitude  of  things,  which  is  fuitable 
to  the  Power  and  Properties  of  any  Being,  is  its 
natural  State,  how  precifely  fo  is  Communion 
that  State  of  Man  ?  Ail  his  Powers  and  Faculties 
are  form'd  for  that,  all  his  Affections  private, 
domeftic  and  public,  not  only  form'd  for  it,  but 
incite  and  drive  us  into  it.  There  is  a  Principle 
of  Attraction  which  we  can  no  more  refill  to  hold 
ourfelves  unconnected,  than  we  cou'd  refill  that 
earthly  one  of  Gravity  to  fufpend  ourfelves  in  the 
Air.  Nor  is  all  this  in  vain  and  ufelefs,  'tis  the 
very  Sfirit  of  that  Syftem  in  which  we  do  aftually 
exift.      'Tis  that  Spirit  by  which  this  Syftem  and 
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our  own  Exigence  mull  be  preferv'd.  Man  can- 
not fubfift  but  by  Labour,  and  the  tilling  the 
Ground  which  is  given  for  his  Subfiftence,  and 
by  the  working  the  Fruits  and  Produce  of  it  :  but 
all  thefe  things  are  connected  in  their  Exiftence, 
and  their  Properties  are  intervove  and  run  into 
one  another  :  therefore  in  whatever  Point  Man 
labours,  his  Labour  muft  connect  him  or  deflroy 
him. 

But  thefe  are  abftrufe  Matters  and  need  a  Dia- 
gram.— Come  to  this  Window — here  he  threw 
open  the  Cafements  and  we  were  entertain'd  with  the 
moll  noble  and  delightful  Profpect  of  a  great  Tract 
of  Country  that  I  ever  faw,  for  the  Houfe  ftanding 
juft  upon  the  Brink  of  a  Cliff,  we  look'd  over  a 
very  extenfive  Vale  that  form'd  a  kind  of  Amphi- 
theatre. Our  Situation  was  fo  much  above  this 
Country,  that,  as  if  we  were  fome  fuperior  Beings, 
we  cou'd  comprehend  the  whole  at  one  View,  and 
confider  the  Parts  of  it  (which  if  we  were  amidft 
them  wou'd  more  than  abforb  our  Apprehenfionj 
as  diftinct  and  fmall  Portions.  We  cou'd  talk  of 
large  Fields  of  Agriculture,  great  Tracts  of 
Plantations,  and  even  large  Towns,  as  of  very 
fimple    diftinct     Ideas    which    we    cou'd    eafily 

manage. So  very   fine  a   Sight  occafion'd  a 

Paufe  in  the  Converfation ;  but  after  fome  time 
A*%  refum'd  his  Difcourfe,  and  faid,  pointing  to 
a  little  Farm  juft  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hill  ; 
Do  ye  fee  there  that  little  Cottage  juft  under  us, 
here  at  the  bottom  of  this  Cliff?  'tis  reckon'd  one 
of  the  prettieft  little  Farms  in  the  Country.     You 
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fee,  by  that  little  Rivulet  that  paflfes  thro'  it,  how 
well  'tis  water'd,  and  this  Wood  that  gets  up  the 
fide  of  the  Hill  here,  belongs  to  it.  That  large 
Pafture  that  is  half  enclos'd  by  the  Rivulet  is 
efteem'd  a  fweet  bit  of  Ground,  as  you  may 
guefs  by  its  being  fo  well  ftock'd  ;  that  fine 
Crop  too  which  looks  fo  yellow,  and  reaches  a 
good  way  on  by  the  Hill-fide  belongs  to  the 
fame  ;  beyond  that,  yon  large  Plain  is  its  fen 
Meadow  ;  and  its  home  Grounds,  fee  here  juft 
about  it,  thofe  Clofes  on  the  left  Hand.  And 
from  that  Garden  Spot  and  Orchard  juft  behind 
the  Houfe,  and  the  great  Number  of  Poultry  in 
the  Yard,  you  fee  that  it  has  every  thing  within 
itfelf. 

You  wou'd  fay  now  that  from  Induftry  in  this 
little  Corner,  might  be  ferv'd  not  only  all  the 
Wants,  but  all  the  comfortable  and  pleafureable 
Enjoyments  of  Life ;  and  as  Matters  now  ftand, 
why  fo  they  may  ;  and  the  Farmers  that  now  live 
in  it  are,  perhaps,  the  ancienteft  Family  in  the 
Country,  for  the  Mawers  have  rented  it,  Father 
and  Son,  in  fuccefiion  beyond  all  Memory; 
and  you  fee  by  its  Produce,  and  the  Condition 
of  its  Fences,  that  it  wants  no  kind  of  Culti- 
vation and  good  Hufoandry. — Well,  but  do  you 
fee  yonder,  as  far  as  you  can  fee,  at  the  Foot  of 
thofe  Hills  (where  that  great  River  coming  round 
enters  the  Profpecl) — towards  the  Right  there-— 
do  you  fee  fomething  as  it  were  a  Wart  in  the 

Horizon? However  circumfcrib'd  within  itfelf 

and  independent  this  Farm  here  may  feem,  I  can 
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allure  it  is  fo  intimately  connected  with  yon  ai- 
mod  invifible  Spot  that  it  cou'd  not  fubfift,  nor 
be  what  it  is  without  it — If  we  had  the  Telefcope 
here  you  wou'd  fee  that  yon  Spot  is  a  Minery.— 
Now  tell  me  how  cou'd  this  Farm  be  in- 
habited without  Houfes  or  Hutts,  or  how  cou'd 
it  fupport  its  Inhabitants  without  Culture  ?  But 
without  Tools  and  Implements  we  muft  be  re- 
duc'd  to  digging  Holes  with  our  Nails  to 
burrough  in,  and  without  the  Inftruments  of 
Hufbandry  we  muft  work,  as  well  as  eat?  with 
our  Teeth.  'Tis  yon  Spot  that  fupplies  the  Ma- 
terials for  all  thefe  Inftruments,  and  that  Boat 
there  that  is  coming  round  yon  Reach  of  the 
River,  is  bringing  them  to  that  large  Town  to 
be  made  up.  Now  how  do  you  think  that  vaft 
Multitude  of  Inhabitants  (the  Noife  of  which  we 
almoft  hear  hither  like  a  humming)  can  be  fub- 
Med,  but  from  that  great  Tracl:  of  Country 
which  lyes  round  it  ?  So  that  you  fee  this  little  Spot 
here  is  fo  far  from  being  independent,  that  its 
Intereft,  its  Subfiftence,  is  interwoven  with  the 
greateft,  the  molt  diftant  Parts  of  this  vaft  Tracl: 
of  Country.  But  was  I  to  purfue  this  Confideration 
further,  thro'  all  the  feveral,  various,  intermediate 
and  collateral  Connexions,  you  wou'd  fee  that 
not  only  this  Spot  and  its  Inhabitants,  but  every 
the  remoteft,  the  beft  and  worft  are  all  fo  in- 
feparably  connected  and  link'd  to  each  and  the 
whole,  that  there  is  one  uninterrupted  Con- 
catenation of  a  one  Intereft  and  Exiftence  of 
the  Whole.  If  we  were  to  confider  thofe  whofe 
D  2  Care 
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Care  is  the  bringing  forth,  and  producing,  and  nur- 
turing the  feveral  Products  and  Fruits  of  the  Earth 
both  internal  and  external — Next  thofe  who  work 
them  up  through  all  their  innumerable  Variety 
of  Frames  and  Fafhions,  to  the  almoft  infinite 
Ufes  and  Purpofes  of  Mankind — then  all  thofe 
who  prepare  and  make  the  Tools  and  Inftru- 
ments  for  thofe  to  work  with  —  how  thefe  con- 
ned; and  are  connected  with  the  whole then 

thofe  who  dig  and  work  the  Materials  of  which  thefe 

are  made and  then  thofe   who  distribute  and 

vend  all  to  the  Confumer — and  laftly  the  Means 
and  Method  by  which  all  this  Intercommunion 
and  Commerce  is  carried  on — Were  we  minute- 
ly to  confider  all  thefe  Links  of  which  thefe  are 
only  the  Heads,  you  would  look  upon  this 
Landfkip  before  us  as  one  great  intricate  and  ex- 
quifite  Piece  of  Mechanifm  -,  which  by  an  almoft 
infinite  Number  of  fubordinate  Powers,  all  feve- 
rally  connecting  and  connected  to  each  other,  all 
together  confpiring  to  the  one  univerfal  Move- 
ment of  the  whole,  directs  its  Operations  to  the 
nobleft  Purpofes,  the  Support  and  Welfare  of 
Mankind. 

Thus  we  fhould  fee  Man  not  that  diftinct  in- 
dependent Creature,  but  how  every  Individual  is 
link'd  in  with  each  other  and  the  whole  Com- 
munity. We  fhould  fee  that  all  Mankind  are,  as 
Charondas  calls  them,  Meff-mates  and  Fellow- 
boarders.  But   thefe   are  dry  Matters  before 

Breakfaft,  and  there  is  no  End  of  them. 
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The  Mythologifts  fet  it  in  a  more  eafy  and 
lively  Form  ;  they  fay  that  Jupiter ',  after  he  had 
feized  his  Father,  and  had  taken  upon  himfelf 
the  Government  of  the  World,  came  down  to 
Mount  Ida,  or  the  Peak  of  fome  high  Mountains 
whofe  Heads  are  above  the  Clouds,  from  thence 
(as  we  may  do  from  this  Cliff)  to  furvey  his 
Kingdom.  But  whether  it  had  fuffer'd  any  Vi- 
olence in  the  late  Revolution  of  Nature,  or  he 
had  beer?  mifinform'd,  is  not  clear  -,  however  in- 
(lead  of  that  fertile  fruitful  teeming  Earth,  flow- 
ing with  Milk  and  Honey,  inhabited  by  a  Race 
of  Men  living  in  Peace  and  Plenty,  feeding  on 
the  fpontaneous  Produce  of  the  Earth,  and  deep- 
ing on  Carpets  of  Flowers,  initead  of  fuch  vi- 
fionary  Scenes  of  Nonfenfe,  he  found  it  wild,  over- 
run with  Weeds,  a  Land  of  Thorns  and  Thirties ; 
and  Mankind  as  wild  as  the  Country,  and  near 
as  favage  as  the  Beads  of  it.  In  fhort  he  found 
Nature  in  a  diffracted  difunited  State  ;  exifling  at 
Random  and  by  Chance;  and  going  by  piece- 
meal, one  part  after  another,  to  Wreck  and  Ru- 
in *,  and  Chaos  gaining  upon  his  Empire  every 
Age.  In  that  inftant  he  took  from  his  Girdle 
that  golden  Chain  eternal  and  infinite,  with  which 
he  holds  all  Things,  and  pour'd  it  forth  in  an 
invifible  ineffable  Manner  through  every  Power 
and  Mode  of  all  Exiftence,  fo  as  to  interweave 
the  EfTence  of  every  Creature  into  one  another, 
and  to  connect  them  all,  fo  that  they  could  not 
exift,  but  by  and  in  Communion  with  one 
another.      So  that  this  Communion  of  Society  is 
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founded  on  that  univerfal  Law  of  Nature,  by  which 
all  things,  as  in  fome  golden  Chain,  are  connected 
and  united,  upheld  and  maintain'd  in  one  Syftem 
and  Co-exiftence. 

Being  all  thus  link'd  together  in  one  Commu- 
nion, in  one  common  Intereft,  they  may  be  pro- 
perly faid  to  be  a  Society,  a  People  ;  but  yet  hav- 
ing no  natural  Principle  of  acting   as  one  whole, 
they   are  in   a  natural  Incapacity    of    managing 
this  common  Intereft  :    Therefore   his    next  di- 
vine Thought  was  to  lay  open  before  the  Eye  of 
their  Reafon  fo  much   of  the  Rationale  of  this 
myftick  Chain,    as  to  inftrucl    them    how  they 
ought  to  frame    and  fubordinate  each    amongft 
themfelves,  as  to  put  on  a  Form  capable  of  fuch 
Principle  ;  that  there   might  be  fome  one  deter- 
minate Method,    by  which  this  indeterminate  and 
diffufive  Power  might  be  capable  to  exert  itfelf, 
as  the  Power  of  one  Body,  one  Whole.    And  this 
Form  is  what  may   be  call'd  Impire  or  Govern- 
ment.    And  thus,  fays  Plato,    Polity  is  the  Care 
of  the  Communion  of  Mankind  *  . 

#**.  This  golden  Chain  that  lies  thus  open  to 
the  Eye  of  Reafon,  may  be,  for  ought  I  know, 
very  reafon  able,  but  I  want  to  know  what  actual- 
ly could  determine  thefe  Connexions  and  Subordi- 
nations to  be  fuch  as  they  are.  What  could  de- 
termine this  our  Legiflator  (for  fo  likewife  we 
will  call  thofe  Chances  and  Viciffitudes  of  things 
by  which  Governments  have  been  brought  about) 

*  'EwtftsXEj*  aytiguvUns  <rv(A7rdcrn<;  xoivunccs.     Politic* 
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What  could  determine  this  Legijlator  to  divide 
the  Multitude  into  the  Governed  and  Governor, 
and  to  place  the  Power  of  Government  in  any 
one  Part  rather  than  another  ?  Whence  arofe  that 
Authority  and  Influence  with  Power  to  fupport 
and  maintain  it  ?  I  know  many,  like  fome  rough 
reafoning  Brennus,  would  throw  the  Sword  in- 
to the  Scale,  and  fay,  That  only  ought  to  turn  ir. 
But  how  came  Brennus  by  the  Direction  of  this 
Sword  ?  How  came  about  thofe  Connexions 
and  Subordinations,  by  which  that  Impire  (which 
he  hath  at  the  Head  of  the  States  Forces)  was 
form'd  ?  So  again  we  return  to  the  fame  Que-* 
flion,  What  is  that  by  which  we  can  precifely 
fay,  that  the  Balance  of  Power  does  actually 
preponderate  to  this  or  that  Side,  and  what  can  be 
the  Matter  of  fuch  Balance  ?  It  cannot  be  meer 
brutal  Strength  or  Force;  for  if  fo,  Caligula's 
Plorfe  had  as  good  Right  to  the  Confulfhip  of 
Rome  as  his  Mailer. 

A**.  Either  my  own  Heed lefsnefs,  or  your  Art- 
fulnefs  has  drawn  me  in  to  preach  and  dogma- 
tize like  any  bearded  Sophift  ;  but  I  wifh  with 
all  my  Soul  our  good  People  would  come  down  to 
Breakfaft,  and  fpoil  this  Sport,  for  I  am  quite  lick 
of  myfelf.    But  if  there  is  no  Help  for  it,  I  muft 

go  on. .Well,  to  take  up  again  the  Philofopher. 

The  Pofleflions  of  this  Earth,  or  thofe  things 
with  which  a  Man  muft  be  cloath'd  and  fed, 
confift  of  the  Products  of  the  Land  cultur'd  and 
manufacture.  Thefe  become  a  Man's  either  by  his 
having  acquir'd  fome  Land,  or  where  by  being  al- 
D  4  low'd 
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low'd  to  employ  his  Labour  on  another's  Land, 
he  has  a  certain  Share  in  the  Products  of  fuch 
Land.  This  muft  naturally  divide  Mankind  in- 
to two  Sorts  of  Inhabitants,  the  Landholder  and 
the  Labourer.  Of  which  any  body,  that  fees  the 
Courfe  and  Viciifitude  of  human  Poifeffions,  will 
eafily  know  the  latter  muft  be  the  Many,  the 
other  the  Few  •,  and  that  the  Many  muft  necefTa- 
rily  be  dependent,  and  under  the  Influence  of 
fuch  Few :  And  that  thefe  Few  likewife  muft 
be  under  certain  Connexions  and  Dependencies 
amongft  one  another,  in  proportion  to  their  In- 
tereft  amongft  one  another,  and  their  greater  or 
lefs  Influence  over  the  Many  :  And  to  this  pur- 
pofe  we  read  in  Ariftolle.  If  the  Government 
be  thus  fuppos'd  to  be  founded  in  the  Balance 
of  Property,  each  Part  of  it  will  have  a  Share 
of  fuch  Government  in  proportion  to  his  Pro- 
perty. For  of  an  hundred  Mina  it  can  never 
be,  that  he  who  only  contributes,  one  fhould 
have  an  equal  Share  in  the  Diftribution  with 
him  that  bears  all  the  reft  of  the  Dividend, 
neither  in  the  firft  Conftituents  of  Government, 
nor  in  their  Succeflbrs  the  Subjects  of  the  fame.  * 
This  Balance  of  Property  can  alone  be  (where 
there  is  no  Violence  done  to  the  Vigor  of  natu- 
ral Principles)   the   Matter  or  Ground  of  a  Ba- 

*   Et   (sav    ya.Q   t<jv    XTiifActruv    %a£iy    Ixoivxvvtrav    tcj    ctn>j^0oi>, 

roaSlov  fApExe<Ji'     c(7o*7rs§    rrj<;  xlyaiuq ov    ya.%   swou    lixaio* 

Iffov  (/.i]fX.iivTuv  Ixotlov  [MuJv  tov  datviyx.ov\a.  ftlav  fivccv,  ru  frofji  to 
?vo»7roy  tffocv,  cure  ruv  e|  a?%>k,  t'Vt  rut  imyw/fcWM'.  Arijl.  di 
Repub.  Lib.   3.  cap.  9, 
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Jance  of  Power,  as  we  have  a  mod  illuftrious 
Fad  in  the  moft  ancient  Account  of  the  Egyptian 
Empire,  which  was  fettled  by  Jofepb,  as  it  re- 
main^ to  the  Days  of  Biodorus  Siculus.  This 
Balance  of  Property  can  be  the  only  firfty 
natural^  real  and  permanent  Ground  of  thofe  Con- 
nexions and  Subordinations  which  form  an  Impire  ; 
however  varioufly  Authority  may  afterward  build 
upon  it  by  Intrigue*  Such  who  think  it  fuffi- 
cient  to  account  for  this  fecondary  Principle  may 
fee  the  bed  Account  of  it  in  one  of  Sir  William 
'Temple's  Eflays  on  Government.  But  this  Ba- 
lance of  Property  is  the  original  real  Foundation, 
and  in  Proportion  to  the  various  and  feveral  Ag- 
gregations of  it,  this  Impire  muft  put  on  its  va- 
rious Forms. 

But  further,  whoever  have  taken  upon  them- 
felves  the  Legiflator  (either  in  Speculation  or  in 
Practice,  in  Treatife  or  in  Fact)  have  failed  or 
fucceeded  according  to  their  Attention  to  this 
Point.  For  this  is  a  Thing  really  exifting,  and 
can  moreover  only  exift  as  it  hath  its  Founda- 
tion in  Nature.  For  whoever  hath  attempted 
to  frame  and  model  it  artificially  to  their  own 
Schemes,  inftead  of  building  upon  it  as  a  Foun- 
dation exifting  in  Nature,  have  all  found  their 
Schemes  Utopian  and  their  Legiflature  abortive. 

All  the  letter  Politicians  that  have  wrote  of  thefe 
Matters,  have  never  fo  much  as  dreamt  of  this ; 
and  many  that  have  had  an  Eye  to  it  have  fo 
nodded  about  it,  that  they  have  always  treated 
\t  as  an  artificial  thing,   which  was  to  be  fram'd 

and 
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and  modeird  even  any  how,  juft  as  bcft  fuit- 
ed  their  Hypothefes.  '  The  firft  that  apply'd  this 
Doctrine  to  Politics,  was  Phaleas  of  Chalce- 
don*  ,  and  his  Syftem  was,  that  all  Eflates 
fhould  be  made  equal,  and  all  Degrees  levelPd 
in  a  free  City,  and  that  there  fhouht  be  an  open 
Intercommunion  eftablifh'd  amongft  all  and  eve- 
ry Citizen.  The  next  that  we  know  of,  is  Hv- 
Podamus  the  Milefiariy  who  in  his  Treadle  of 
Politics,  would  model  this  Foundation  into 
three  artificial  Parts,  and  upon  thefe  form  his 
three  Kind  of  Citizens  and  their  feveral  Natures, 
the  Hufbandman,  the  Handicraftman,  and  the 
Military  Order. 

But  there  is  one  Miftake  which  runs  through 
all  thefe  Utopian  Levellers,  and  which  they  take  up 
one  after  another  even  down  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 
And  it  is  this.  They  fee  the  natural  Connexion 
that  there  is  between  the  Balance  of  Power  and 
the  Balance  of  Property,  but  think  this  Balance 
is  a  meer  artificial  Thing,  and  mud  owe  both  its 
Nature  and  Exiftence  to  the  Wifdom  of  the 
Legiflator,  not  at  all  confidering  the  moft  inti- 
mate Connexion  there  is  between  this  and  Na- 
ture, that  is  the  Nature  of  the  Country  and  Peo- 
ple where  it  is  found.  It  is  this  Confideration 
which  difringuifhes  the  Utopian  from  the  Politi- 
cian :  And  it  is  this  which  diftinguimes  the  great 
Mr.  Harrington  from  thefe  Wild-lhavers.      He 

*  Aoxii  tic";  Tri^i  roi<;  Ovo-iou;  iUsci  psytrov  rfictxfixi  ^aXa)?— 
^»o  <bu\taq  o  Xataij&o'nos  mT  iiatnyxt  gt£uto<;.  drift  de  Rep. 
lib.  2.  cap.  y. 
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fays  indeed^  as  do  all  the  beft  Writers,  that  this 
Balance  is  to  be  rectified  and  regulated  by  the 
Hands  of  the  Legiflator  or  Minifter  :  But  that 
it  has  its  Foundation   in  Nature,   in  the  Scite  and 
Circumftances  of  the  Country  and  People.     And 
though  the  Government  of  his  Oceana  may  ap- 
pear in  fo  queftionable  a  Form  ;    yet  as  he  all 
along  fuppofes  it  to  be  built  on  fuch  a  Founda- 
tion, as  where  the  Balance  of  Property  is  in  the 
People,  and  fays  it  can  be  only  true  and   right 
as  that  is  Fact   or  not,  we  can  only  condemn  it 
when  we  know,   whether  at  the  Time  in  which 
he  wrote,  there  was  fuch  a  Balance  or  not  in  Fa- 
vour of  the  People.     But  if  he  had   been  alive 
at  this  Day,  he  could  have  (hewn  from  the  fame 
Principles,    upon   which  his  Oceana  is  founded, 
that    the   Conftitution    of   our    prefent   State    is 
founded  in  Truth  and  Nature,   and  therefore  le- 
gal and  right  •,  becaufe  his  Principles  are  no  vi- 
fionary  ones  of  Fancy,  but  drawn  from  Nature 
and  Fact. 

And  further,  free  Governments  muft  not  only 
be  founded,  and  originally  conftituted  upon  this 
Balance,  but  muft  be  adminifter'd  likewife  upon 
thefe  Principles.  However  the  Forms  of  Go- 
vernment may  have  arofe  upon  this,  it  is  from 
this  alone  that  they  can  take  their  Policy.  For 
wherever  the  landed  Property  is,  there  will  (un- 
lefs  there  be  fome  unnatural  factious  Violence 
againft  the  Vigour  of  thefe  Principles)  be  alfo 
the  Power. 

Now 
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Now  iu  an  induftrious  trading  and  free  Na- 
tion this  naturally  will  be  often  fhifting  and  chang- 
ing Hands.  Thus,  fays  Plato  *,  come  about  the 
Revolutions  and  Changes  of  Power  in  a  Govern- 
ment. And  thus,  for  Inftance,  the  Democracy 
gains  upon  the  Few.  "  While  the  young  No- 
"  bles,  attending  to  nothing  but  their  Pleafure, 
<c  indulge  in  every  Extravagancy  of  Expence, 
"  the  People  partly  by  Purchafe,  and  partly 
<c  from  eating  into  their  Eftates  by  Ufury,  buy 
<c  them  out  more  and  more  every  Day,  and  every 
"  Day  become  more  rich  and  more  powerful, 
V  till  the  whole  Balance  mail  have  fliifted  into 
"  their  Hands."  Now  while  the  old  PoiTefTors 
that  have  parted  with  the  Land,  are  unwilling  to 
part  with  the  Power  that  hath  lain  fo  long  in 
their  Hands,  arife  thofe  Struggles  which  arc 
the  only  real  Parties  in  a  free  Government. 
But  verily  at  laft  the  Power  muft  follow  too. 
And  then  thofe  old  Families  that  formerly  had 
it,  think  the  Conftitution  is  corrupted,  and  the 
true  Balance  deftroy'd.  And,  as  in  all  wife  and 
free  States,  there  will  be  a  mutual  Connexion 
between  the  Men  of  Property  and  the  Govern- 
ment, this  will  naturally  give  Rife  to  thefc 
old  Conftitutionifts  to  confider  the  Government 
and  Country  as  in  two  different,  if  not  direct 
contrary  Interefts.  This  has  been  eminently  the 
Cafe  in  all  thofe  great  Shiftings  of  Property  that 
have  happen' d  in    this  Kingdom  :      As   at    the 

*  De  Rcpub.  Lib.  8.  p.  555.  Edit.  Serrani. 
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Time  of  the  Reformation,  when  Trade  flrft  be- 
gan to  flourim,  and  the  Commonalty  to  grow 
Confiderable  :  and  it  was  upon  the  Humour  that 
took  Rife  from  a  like  Occafion  not  half  a  Century 
ago,  that  the  artful  Author  of  The  Bijfertation 
on  Parties  has  engrafted  that  invidious  and 
mifchievous  Diftinclion  of  Court  and  Country. 
Intereft. 

Now  if  we  confider  thofe  Struggles  and  Parties 
that    happen    in  a  free   Government,     by  thefe 
Principles  •,  we   fhall   have  no   Reafon  to  make 
fuch  Governments  confift  of  fuch  heterogeneous 
Stuff,  as  different  and  diftincl:  Interefts.  For  what- 
ever real  Parties  there  can   be  in  a  free  Govern- 
ment, they  can  only  arife  from  the  changing  and 
fhifting    of    this    Balance    while   the  Power     is 
getting    into    other    Hands    than  where   it  was 
before  -,  but  wherever  it  goes,  if  it  be  no  further 
extended,    and    no  other  wife  founded,    than   on 
the  Balance   of  real  Property,  it  is  equally  legal 
and  true,    be  it  in  the  Hands    of   the   Many, 
the  Few,  or  even  One.     But  wherever  there  is 
any  popular   Tumult  on    one  Hand ;  or    Cabal 
of  the  Few,    or  Tyranny  of  the  One,   on  the 
other,  that  aims   to   do    Violence   to  the  Vigor 
of  thefe  natural  Principles  ;  fuch  Party  becomes 
a  Faction ;   and   it  becomes   the  Duty  .  of  every 
honeft  Man  to  oppofe  it  with  all  his  Might,    and 
with  all  his  Strength  to  endeavour  to  crufh  fuch 
Faction. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  Balance  have  all  Governments  that 
have  been  able  to  fubfift  and  maintain  them- 
felves  been  form'd  or  arofe.  Whether  they  have 
been  form'd  at  once  where  fome  good  and  great 
Man  has  fhewn  the  Community  this  Balance, 
and  form'd  and  fafhioned  their  feveral  Connexions 
and  Subordinations  accordingly  :  as  thofe  of  Crete, 
Lacedemon  and  Carthage :  or  where  by  degrees 
and  length  of  Time,  fluctuating  by  all  the 
Changes  and  Chances  of  Fortune,  thro'  all  the 
Viciffitudes  of  Time,  and  revolving  from  one  Ex- 
treme of  utmoft  Hazard  and  Ruin  to  another, 
from  being  tried  and  experienc'd  in  every  Evil 
that  can  be  furviv'd,  The  People  themfelves  have 
come,  as  it  were,  to  feel  it  out  *,  as  in  Athens 
and   Rome. 

The  confidering  the  Matter  in  this  or  fome  fuch 
Light  wou'd  free  this  Subject  from  all  the  Dif- 
ficulties and  Objections  with  which  it  is  attended. 
For  you  fee  by  this  how  every  Man  is  even  from 
his  Birth,  and  in  that  State  of  Nature  which  we 
talk  of,  fo  connected  to  the  Community,  that  his 
Attachment  is  indiiTolvable  but  by  the  Diflblution 
of  the  Community  •,  and  you  perceive  how  all 
thofe  Ties  by  which  he  is  connectd  and  fubordi- 
nate,  fpring  naturally  one  from  another  to  the  ut- 
moft Strictures  of  Government,  and  yet  all  con- 
fident with  that  Liberty,  which  is  confident  with 
the  natural  State  of  Man,  the  Social.  But  it  yet  re- 
mains, whether  upon  the  Application  of  thefe 
Principles  to  the  real  Exercife  and  adminiftring  of 
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Government,  wu,^r  they  wiU  be  founcj  through- 
out confident  with  ttw  true  p0iicv  wnich  is 
founded  in  Liberty.  For  ir<  *^  be  true  voU 
may  fee  that  a  Subject  is  infeparau.,  connected 
with  the  Government:  but  how  this  cau^  and 
how  it  can  be  confident  with  Liberty,  mvft  rc. 
main  a  Doubt. 

B**.  But  it  mud  not  remain  fo  ;  I  own  I  uWd 
be  very  glad  to  fee  a  fair  Plan  of  your  reafbning. 
and  not  only  a  Plan,  but  rather  an  intire  Structure 
of  your  Syftem  :  it  wou'd  give  me  great  Satis- 
faction to  fee  how  thefe  Doctrines  hang  together  ; 
and  I  ihou'd  be  heartily  pleas'd  to  reconcile  your 
Principles  and  your  Politics. 

A**.  As  nothing  wou'd  give  me  greater  Satif- 
faction  than  to  vindicate  myfelf  to  one  of  your 
Judgment,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  it  •,  but  if  it  is 
to  be  done  by  framing  Hypothefes  and  building 
Syftems,  neither  my  Abilities  nor  my  Inclination 
will  befriend  me.  I  had  once  occafion  to  be 
pretty  much  with  fome  of  thofe  Irijh  Officers 
in  the  French  Service  (whofe  Cafe  we  juft  now 
mention'd)  I  had  frequent  Opportunity  of  con- 
vening freely  with  them  -,  and  this  very  Subject, 
amongft  many  others,  was  a  Topic  of  our  Con- 
verfation :  there  was  amongft  them  a  Perfon  of 
Spirit  and  Learning  ;  and  I  freely  own  that  thefe 
very  Arguments,  which  you  now  ufe,  he  wou'd 
urge  with  fuch  Force,  and  under  Colour  of  fuch 
enlarg'd  Benevolence,  that  half  charm'd  with 
the  Appearance  of  his  Humanity,  I   have  been 

often 
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often  dazled  with  the  Specioufn^  °r  hlS  Reafo™ng< 
And  as  it  was  a  Subjec}  T'rdd  but  httle  conride^ci 
I  cou'd  little  mf'cr  his  Arguments.  However, 
I  was  very  r**e^u^  t0  remember  them,  and  even 
to  write  ^em  down.  And  fince  that  time  I  have 
drawjyfogether  feveral  Reafonings  by  way  of  An- 
fwe/to  them,  which  if  you  think  it  worth  your 
whie  to  hear,  you  may :  fo  if  you  like  it  after 
Peakfaft,  we  will  retire  into  the  Study. 


f  i   Nat, 


ERRATUM. 
Page  33,  line  5.  of  the  note,  for  crv^o'hu  read  cvp£o\. 


